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WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’"S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Volumes already issued, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. 
GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Helen Zimmern. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. By Julia Ward Howe. 
(In April. 





THE LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


By the late BLANCHARD JERROLD. Profusely Illustrated with Facsimiles of Unpublished Drawings. 


2 wy Bvo, 42s. 





HISTORY of CHINA (the Events of the Present Century). By 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, —- of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and 
Concluding Volume. 8vo, with Portraits, 24 (In a few days. 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS.. By 


aly = _ A. 8. G, CANNING, Author of ** Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” ** Philosophy of Dickens,” &c. 
vO, 


SKETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE in INDIA. By C. T. Buckland, 


F.Z.S., Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1881. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A LADY’S LIFE ona FARM in MANITOBA. By Mrs. Cecil 


HALL. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History of London Goldsmiths and 


Plateworkers, a their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fi and the 


earliest ed at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their Names, hod and +“ of Baty. By 
WILLIAM CHATFE RS, Author of “ Hall Marks on Plate.” 8vo, with 2,500 Lilustrations, | 


THE RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT and their POWER of 


INVADING INDIA, By CHARLES MARVIN, late Special C of the “ g Post.” 8vo, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 








THE CHOTTS of TUNIS; or, the Great Inland Sea of North 


Africa in Ancient Times. By Captain *e DUMERGUE, Retired H.M.I. Army, M.k.As.Soc., M. Leyden 
Society of Orientalists. Crown t 8vo, with Map, 3s, 6d. 


THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT of the HORSE in the 


— FI&LD, and onthe ROAD. By WILLIAM PROCTOR, Stud Groo Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crowa 8v0, Illustrated, 6s. R =. ion, Revise 


HALF-HOURS with the STARS: a Plain and Easy Guide to the 


Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in Twelve Maps the principal Star-Groups Night after Night 
throvghout the Year. True for every Year. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., &c., Author of “* Half- 
Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition, Seventeenth Thousand. 4to, 3s, 6d. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of GENERAL SKOBELEFF 


- a Translated by E. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 8vo, with Three Portraits, 


FIRST LOVE, and PUNIN and BABURIN. By Ivan Turgenev, 


D.C.L. Translated from the Russian, by the permission of the Author, with Bi 
SIDNEY JEKROLD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAJOR- GENERAL SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, Bart., 


V.C., G.C.B., C.I, R.A.: a Memoir. By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, Author of ‘ * History of the 
Indian Navy, ‘ae . with Portrait, 18s. 


A SCRATCH TEAM of ESSAYS, never before put together. 


Reprinted from the “ ~~. and ‘* Westminster” novi we. itchen and the Cellar—Thack 
ja—Carriages, Koa’ 





In April. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Author of 


**Musicand Morals.” Crown 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 15s, 


THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of 


GREAT BRITAIN, By JOHN H. INGRAM, Crown 6vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances 


which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E, HOLMES. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21% 


THE LIFE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY MARION 


DURAND, K.C.8.1., C.B., of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. DURAND, C.8.1., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Barrister-at- Law. 2 vols., Bvo, 42s, 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in ALPINE LANDS. 


By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 4to, Illustrated by G. Strangman Handcock, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY-SEVEN : Some Account of the Administration of Indian 


Districts during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.8., Author 
of ** The Fall of the Mughal Empire.” 8vo, 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS: a Hand-Book for Women in the Tropics. 


By Major 8. LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, and ALEX. 8. KENNY, M.R.C.8.E., &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By §, WELLS 
WILL IAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese at Yale College; Author of Tonic 


and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language, Kevised Edition 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Seventy-four 
Tiustrations and a New Map of the Empire, 42s. 


AN ALMANACK of the CHRISTIAN ERA; containing a 


Legitimate Prediction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Rain, Shipwrecks and River Floods, 
Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infection, Famincs and Panics, Electrical Disturbances 
Calamities by Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. A 


of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar Physics. By A. H. SWINTON, Author of “ Insect 
Variety,” &c. 8vo0, 6s, 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With numerous Illustrations 


and Map. By the Rev. SAMUEL MATEER, of the London Missionary Society, Author of ‘The Land of 
Charity.” 8vo, 18s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 in- 


oon With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. "By Col. G, B. MALLESON, C.3.1., Author 
of ** The Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo, 18s. 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: their Nature and Effects. 


WALL, M.D. London, Fellow of the Royal College of Burgeons, England, of the Medical out Wate 
Indian "army. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON DUTY under a TROPICAL SUN: being some Practical 








—Russi: ds, and Coaches. By SEPT. BERDMORE “NIMSHIVICH). Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
SKETCHES of BIRD-LIFE, from Twenty Years’ Observation of 


their Haunts and Habits. By JAMES EDMUND HARTING, A: thor of “* Handbook of British Birds,” 
8vo, with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn, 1('s. 6d. 


NOTES on COLLECTING and PRESERVING NATURAL 


HISTORY OBJECTS, Edited by J, E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.G.S. Numerous Illustrations. New Edition 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 





‘| IN the COMPANY’S SERVICE: a Reminiscence. 


for the of Health and Bo oily Comforts and | the oe of Simple Diseases ; with 
nantes on Clothing and Equi for the of T in berm Countries. By Major 8, 
LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, , and AL’ EXANDER 8. KE NNY, M.R.C.S.E., A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of 
Anatomy of King’ 's College, London, Author of “* The Tissues and their Structure.” Becond Edition, 4s. 


NEW BOOKS on GAMES at CARDS. By Aquarius. One Shillin 


each. Piquet and Cribbage—Games at Cards for Three Players, Norseman—Famillar Round Games at Ca 
—New Games with Cards and Dice—Ecarté. 


HEALTH RESORTS and SPAS; or, Climatic and Hygienic Treat- 


ment of Disease. By HERBERT JUNIU3 HARDWICKE, M.D., &c. Feap. 24. 6d. 





8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TAY: a Novel. By the Rev. W. O. Paile. 


AGNES MORAN: a Story of Innocence and Experience. 


THE JEWEL in the LOTOS: a Novel. 


By Thomas A. Pinkerton. 


By Mary Agnes Tincker, Author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 





Lonpon: W. H. 


ALLEN & CO., 13, Warer.oo PLACE. 
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ENTS. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS _ 


P. 
Tur LIFE oF F. D. Maurice, by G. A. Srmcox . 215 
CHEYNE’S TRANSLATION OF THE oem by a 
DRIVER ‘ 
Mrs. ROUNDELL’s Cowpray, py E. C. WATERS . 217 
REIN’s JAPAN, by CosMO MONKHOUSE “ P - 218 
FoRSHALL’S WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, by W. WICKHAM 219 
NEw NovELs, by C. E. DAWKINS ° i « «a 
New EDITIONS. ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ - aa 
NOTES AND NEws . e . 222 
ORIGINAL VERSE: IN MrMORIAM Joun SERVICE, 

D.D., by the Rev. R. KEMP . . + «© + 
OBITUARY . . e e P ° ° 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS a ° . 
**ORpION” HORNE IN name, by A. Parcmerr 

MARTIN . s ‘ P , 
SELECTED FOREIGN ‘Booxs ‘ ° r p r . 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Mr. Charles Reade’s Story in ‘‘ Harpers,” by Miss 
Marshall ; H. Horne, by the Hon. Roden 
Noel; St. Joseph, by the, Rev. Dr. Littledale ; 
Hybrid Place-names 5 *- . Kerslake; Zhe Danes 
in Lincolnshire, by H. Bradley ; Torkington’sand 
Guylforde’s Pilgrimages, by B. H. Cow per . 2 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK ‘ 
CANON COOK’S yg S OF RELIGION AND Lan- 

GUAGE, by the Re aUayige. . «© -« 
CORRESPONDENCE 

yj Yansliteration 0 of Oriental naan, by oe Max 

Miiller . . > 
ScrENcE Norss ‘ ° e 
PuILoLoGy NOTES . ; e 
MEETINGS OF eu ° 
ART Books ° ° 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY | 
THE CAMBRIAN ACADEMY LOAN EXHIBITION 
THE MASPERO FUND . P 
Notes ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY .| .- 
FRENCH JOTTINGS ° 
RECENT CONCERTS, by J: 8. SuEDLOCK ‘ 


\ {At ATRICULATION and on EX AMINA- 

8.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY, MENTAL SCIENCE, end 
LOGIC CORRESPONDENC E CLASSES. Students thoroughly prepared. 
—dAddress M. H., Mr. Laurie, 31, Paternoster-row. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of a 

PREPARATORY SCHCOL will RECEIVE a few BOYS between 

6 and 8 years of age to teach with his own son, aged 6} years —Adiress 
R, 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 
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. 
UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIV fecraral under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J . FORD, 
Gu B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 800 
eas. 


EASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, 


NEXT TERM begins MAY Ist. _ Ref References required. 
Address Mise EDWARDS, Arnold, Wa!mer, 


Me. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


aii and ACCOUNTANT, —Advice ne as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pub.isters’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of L iterary in oagge A carefully conducted, Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ion free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


19° CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 
NDUIT STREET GALLERIES. 
The SPRING EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6 Daily. 
EEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secs. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the ag Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call atteution to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
TION of Pee ee ey JITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain, 
of New Periodicals, for either, Printing or 
Printing and Publishiog. —7A to 76, Great Quosn-street, London, WC. . 


OUTH PLACE CHAPEL, F INSBURY, 


ss 




















Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY will del deliver a SERIES DISCOURSES on 
TUE PRESENT PHASES of ORIENTAL RELIGION 


March 2nd,—“‘ Buddhism in Ceylon.” 

Maroh 9th.—** Brahmanism in India.” 

March 16th.—‘' Islam and Parsaism.” 

March 23rd.—‘ Jainism, Brabmoism, and Theosophy,” 

March 30th.—“ Christianism and Humaniterianiam,’ 
Service commences at 11,15 A.M, 


Now sea; in 8¥v0, pp. 720, price 12s,, cloth, 


rTP RANS: ACTIONS of the NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 8 
HUDDERSFIELD MBETING, 1883, ’ i Se 


*.* The Wieee from 1860 to 1882 may also be had. 
London: LoNG@MANS & Co, 





ready, price 5s, 


+ . 
IFE through ‘the LOTOS: a Romance in 
J Poetry. By RIGHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 
“** Full of kastern glow and mystery. . . . Descriptions tery striking. 
Wealth of imagery. . . . Neatly constructed story. 
Fine verbal me! tody.”"— Liverpool Mercury. 
** Some sonorous and stately lines, . . . Evidences of great cleverness 
_- ht genius.”— Bookseller. (brokeshire Herald. 
pe Remar at le power of expression end great skill in versification.”—Pem- 
The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words aud new ideas.” 
Warrington Guardian. 
London ; JAUES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn, 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘*Pegs,” “Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonies. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
GE Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 





PROFESSOR 01 OF LATIN 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR of LATIN. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds of the 
Fees of Students, the total Stipend being guaranteed not t> fall short of 
£400 per annum, The Professor will be required to commence his duties at 
the beginning of Octeber next.—Applieations, with Testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or before MAY 17. 


>| eae COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 
APPLICATIONS INVITED for the CHAIR of HISTORY. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds of the 





Fees of Students, the total Stiperd beirg guarantced not to fali short of 
& 


peranuum. The Professor wilt be required 10 commence his duties at 
the beginning of October next —Applications, with Testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or Lefore MAY 17. 


UNIVERSITY ~ COLLEGE of NORTH 
WALES. . 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIRS of 
(a) HISTORY, ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and LITERATURE, 
(0) LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
(ec) Chemisty and GEOLOGY, 
(d) CLASSICS. 
(e) MATHEMATICS, PURE and APPLIED, 
(7) PHXSICs. 


The stipend of the Professor in each case will be £3.0 per annum ; and, 
in addition to the regular siipend, one-third of the Class Fees and a share of 
agg rh of the total Fees, the total stipend being guarautecd at not lees 
than £400. 

APPLICATIONS are also INVITED for the Office of PRINCIPAL, The 
stipend of the Principal will be £400 peran: um, He will also be required 
to fill one of the Professor's Chair-, : nd will, ia addition to his stipend as 
Principal, receive as a Professor a stipend gusranteed not to fail short of 
£410 per annu», 

In regard to the Principalship and the l’rofessorships, it is particularly 
requested that no canvassing by or for Candidates should be attempted, as 
being likely to prejudice rather than to further the interests of the Can- 

idatee. 

Candidates are requested to send to the undersigned at le:.st thiity-five 
copies of their Testimonials, in order that every neuber of the Cuuucil may 
be furnished with Bow... 





jals, to be forwarded as soon as possib'e, ard 
a ‘later than APRIL 157TH, 1884, to 


W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, March 10th, 1884. 


ue MASON 





SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS in this COLLEGE will shortly be 
VACANT, in consequence of the appoiutment of Professor Hill to the Chair 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Stipend £230 per annum, 

lus two-thirds of the fees from Day Students, and the whole of the fees 

om Evening Students. 

The successful Candidate will be expected to enter on his duties on the 
Ist of October nex 

Applications pa be sent to the undersigned on or before the 26TH of 
APKIL NEXT. 

By a resolution of the Council, Candidates are especially requested to 
abstain from canvassing 

Further particulars caer be obtained om, 

GEO. H, MORLEY, Secretary. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884. 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RE Lge | a ty by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS of MEXICO 
and PERU,” be delivered, in the French language, by Professor 
ALBERT WEVILLE, of the Collége d ¢ Frauce, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLAOE, on the following days—viz.. MONDAY, 2st’ 
WEDNESDAY, 23nD, MONDAY, 28TH, and WEDNESDAY, 3TH’ APRIL, 
and MONDAY, 59TH, and WEDNESDAY, 7TH MAY, at 5 P.M. Admission 
to the Course ‘of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names and 
addresses to Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Coveut- 
garden, W.C., not later than APRIL 127s, ‘and as soon as possible after 
that date tickets will be issued to as muny persons as the hall will 
accommodate, 

The SAME COURSE of LECTURES will also be delivered by Professor 
—, at OXFORD, in the NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, at 4.3) 

P.M..on each of the following days—viz., TUESDAY, 22ND, FRIDAY, 
25TH, and TUESDAY, 29TH APRIL, and FRIDAY, 2np, TUESDAY, 6TH, 
and FRIDAY, 9TH MAY. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 


iedemaes PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 
((AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by _— ay ed a ang om by, his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Sam y M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be "OFF ERED. 4 MCoN PETI TION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between 16 avd 17, a degree may be taken 

at 19. 

Tho College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation). and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £81 per annum 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 








Just published, Second Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a 
Popular Essay. With Four Engraviogs, By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 
Also, PRACTICAL NOTES on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. Price 2s. 
London: LoNGMANS & Co., Paternoster-row. 





OR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Sir Josnva 
RexrNotps, including thirty-nine subjects now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., zree per post. 

Address the ManaGeEr, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





“TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish- 
ing in 3vols,, each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vo!. Volume th: Second now ready. Containing : 

The Story of Europa. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, 
Roman, with Cymbals. 
Hindoo Abintions, 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron, lais x 
A'ps from Grenoble, Cast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur, Hizpah, 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gathercrs. 
Inverary Casile and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle. St. Catherine’s Hill. 
Stackyard aad Horses. Morpeth, 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 

appertaiving, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE Cor any London, 

Publishers { Tibay Sonieea® & Co. Londons and Manchester. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 
15, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED :— 


THE JOURNAL of INDIAN ART, 


1 and 2, folio, Highteen Plat vy some in Geld, Sdver, and i ‘olours, by 
W. GRIGGS, comprising = rass and Copper Ware of the Punj 
and Cashmere, by J. L. KIPLING, Curator Lahore Museum ; 
Enamelling and other fndustrial Arts of Kujputana, Central India, 
Lr, T. od. HENDLEY, Sccretary Jeypore Exhibition, 8-3. Price 
of cach part, 2s, 


HAITE’S PLANT STUDIES, parts 1 and 2, 


imp. folio, Ten Large Plates of Plants, m9 Stem, Flowers, a 
Leaves, with Descriptive Tvat. Price of each part, 5s. To be com- 
pleted in 10 parts. 


KENYON (R. L ).—THE GOLD COINS of 


BNGLAND, beivg a Seque! to Hawkins’ “ Silver Coins of England,” 
8vo, Seenty-dene i lates half-bound, 21s, 


CICERO’S REPUBLIC, Latin and English, 
with Notes by G. G, HARDINGHAM. 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
A Catalogue gratis, 


BERNARD QUARITOH, 15, Piccapiniy, Lonpon. 


Crown 6yo, c’oth, 7s. 6d 


P OE M 8. By J. B. Suxrxrex. 


“If there be any man who cou'd read ‘ Death in Yarrow ’ unmoved, we 
neither covet his imperturbability nor feel disposed to congratulate him 
upon that god-like gift. Here are some of the latter stanzas, Shongh itisa 
shame to show such a | thing in fi only.”— Acad 

‘* The author has a passionate love for nature, and : penetrating sense of 
her beauty and harmonies ; in a word, he sesses in a rare degree the 
poet’s temperament and the poet’s gift of expression, There is not much, 
indeed, ~~ this beautiful volame that lovers of genuine pociry wquid will 
ingly see die,”—Scoteman. 

** This volume will be prized by the lovers of poetry. The verses which 
it contains have a music oo a message of their own—a music clear, sweet, 
and changeful in its t , and a message at once though ful, man'y, 
and siucere.”—G/asgow JTerald. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co., 1, Paternoster-square. 




















Just published, crown 8vo, price Five Shillings. 


HRISTIAN BELIEFS, Reconsidered in 


the Light of Modern Thought. By the Kev. Geona@ze HENSLOW, 
M.A., F.L.8., &c. 


London : F. NOBGATE, 7, Kiugestreet, Covent-garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LI BRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL: 
Postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL, 
Postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recznt S1., anp 2, Kine S1., Cuzarsive. 
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NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ’ j 
eal Messrs. Longmans & Co's List. 


M A N 3 S I V BE THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGU— 
° APRIL, 1884. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. THE STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH during its FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. liv 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. Str ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &e. 2 vols., 8vo, with 


: Twenty-one Portraits and Seven Illustrations engraved on Wovd, 35s. 
. : ;. t r, 1 f . 
A special interest attaches to this Work, = et Boe left in a complete form by the late KRW BOOK O8 TES BIVER PLATS. 


- R t : 
Epmuvrcu axp Lonpon: WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. gg a Pi a ah 
the Continent of South America ; with an Appendix containing Artic'cs 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. Geowraphton! Poston aod. Bxten: Indtan yy ty 


recent dates. "By ROBERT CHAWBORD, Sch, Profane of Cit 
ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. Serer bist unter cata A eh 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. THE BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY- 


V7 . BOOK : Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Rizht Hon. the 
2 vols. [Nest week, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, With Two Portraits and Eleven Views of 
Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. 18mo, price 2+, 6d., cloth ; 


Lonpox: CHAPMAN & HALL (Lamrrep), 11, Heynrerra Srreet, W.C. hae tte pacadnneeed snide 
A HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 


IL or Order of St. John of Jerusalem, By WHITWORTIL PORTER, 
M. RR R | J Ss K N Major-General, Royal Engineers, New and Revised Edition. 8vo, with 
° 

ON 

















Thirteen Llustrations on Steel and Wood, 2is. 


. THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
T H E S T O R M C L O U D. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, By ALAN A, CAMPBELL SWINTON. With 


Fifty-four Mlustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*.* This book is especially adapted for the use of those who cinploy the 


THE ART JOURNAL for APRIL (2s. 6d.) contains Mr. Ruskin’s recent Lecture on | {t!’ MH and Or the general setentific public, 


the above subject, with Five Wood-engravings from Drawings by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. A. New and Cheaper Bites (the Fourth), much Enlarged and alinost evtircly 


written, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SrveRn, executed specially for THE ART JOURNAL. THE SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising tho 


aes Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the Brit'sh and other Seas, 
and Romeche on Nets, Sonn, ond, ot By J. C. WILCOCKS, Ply. 

Ne Pu mou! ' 5 | « Woodcuts of 

Lonpon : 26, IVY LAN E, | Has ; or from any Bookseller. (late of Guernsey). Profusely Iilustrated with xdeuts of 





Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c,, and detailed descriptions 
of the same, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE|JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


. . Reference to the Theory of Education, By JAMES SULLY, M.A., 
No. 177, for APKIL, Examiner for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cam- 
. AN ENGLISH ECOLE NORMALE. bridge ; Author of “* Sensation and Intuition,” &c, 8vo, 12s 61, 


. HISTORY CLA88-BOOKS. By C. CoLtBeck. (Concluded " 
Cenbedes. . BOOK-MAKING in OLOISTER SCHOOLS. PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander 
. THE LATE C. 8 CALVERLEY. By AN OLD IARROVIAN. N, LL.D, Crown Svo, 46. Gd, 

THE STATE OF ART IN FRANCE. A CAUSERIE. By Dean BRADLEY Coseuays : Common Errors on the Mind—Fuallacies of Suppressed ap 
. : , P A 4 tives—Ci itive E ations—The Classical Controversy —Stady 0 

A LAD}’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISIL HONDURAS.—Pagr tv. . METHODS ef ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By Lonorura Beate. | Puilosophyc The University: Ident Lesruing from Bookeect lerieal habs 

AN IDLE HOUR IN MY 8TUVY. . REVIEWS: Tay lor’s ** Alphabet ” (Second Notice); E. 8. as scription—Procedure of Deliberative Bodies, 

THE BABY’s GRANDMOTIIER.—Parr VIL. Englich Poetesses ;” Stormonth’s “ English Dictionary ;” Drawing 


Books, &c. Part ILL, just published, feap. 8vo, with 136 Woodcuts, de, ed. 
MY WASTED YOUTH. By E, R. CHAPMAN, 8. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES ; Correspoi.dence; Prise Translations ; 
BOURGONEF.—Part I Occasional Notes ; Two Original Letters of Thackeray ; &e. EXPERIMEN TAL CHEMISTRY for 
— 2 Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. JUNIOR STUDENTS. By J. EMERSON REYNOLDS, M.D,, F.1.8 , 
THE SONS OF THE PROPHETS: Pwo REPRESENTATIVES OF Office : 86, Fl tgest, London, I’r. fessor of Chemistry, University of Dublin. 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH. -_ ~ 


pS FE ees = ‘ ’ Part 1.—INTRODUCTORY, 1s, 6d. 
STONE’: P. . Part I1.—NON-METALS, With an Appendix on Systematic Testing for 
sciaheennetammaioaies Now ready, No. 1 (Double Number, price One Shiliing) of Acids, 2s. 6d 
-_-_— — 


o Part III—METALS and ALLIED BODIE3, With on Anglytical 
Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. T H E L 1 B RA RY C H R 0 N | C L E e b 


For APKIL, 1884, No. DCCCXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Appendix, 3s. 6d, 
- —_—- — A JOURNAL OF LIBRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOGRAIHY. *e* To be completed in 4 parte, 
Menthiy, peice atl-e-Crown. ConTENTS. ANNOTATED EDITION. 
I. LIBRARIANSHIP in the SEVENTEENTiII CENTURY, By Dr, 
THE CONTEM PO RARY REVIEW. MOMARD GARNESE, of the Beition Mencom, ” *"“" | LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ONTENTS FOR 


Il, THE PROGRESS of the FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT in ROME; with Ivry and the Armada, With Explanatory Notes. Fenap* 
THE COMING SLAVERY. By HERBERT SPENCER. 1883. By H. R. TEDDER, Librarian of the Athenaeum Ciub, 8vo, price 1s., sewed ; Is. 6d., cloth plain; 2s, 6d., cloth extra, gil® 
PROVINCIAL HOME RULE in IRELAND. By the MaRQuis of LoRNE, III, POPULAR LIBRARIES of PARIS, By E. C. Tuomas, Hon. Sec. edges, 


COUNTERSENSE. By Dr. CARL ABEL, IV. THE NEW BUILDING at the BRITISH MUSEUM, By the EpiToR. POPULAR EDITION, price SIXPENCE. 

UPPER EGYPT under ENGLISH RULE. By Professor Savce. V. LEGES BIBLIOTHECAE FINSPONGENSIS. LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
THE BALLAD of the MIDNIGHT SUN, 1883. By Mrs. HAMILTON KIXG. VI. LIBRARY ECHOES, ROME ; with Ivry and the Armads, With Illustrations, Original 
THE EXPANSION of ENGLAND. By GOLDWIN SMITH. LIBRARY NOTES and NEWS—Library Catalogues and Reports— cae Sees Cio Lage, Ay Seeige Seas Deny SR Sele SE, comes | 
EURIPIDES as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Canon WestcorT. Record of Bibliography—Notes auc Querice—se., &e. ne 

NEO-CHRISTIANITY and MR. ARNOLD, By H. D, TRALLL, D,C.L, Publissed for the Library Association by 


SHIPOWNERS, SEAMEN, and the BOARD of TRADE. By GxonrcE J. DAVY & EONS, Dryden Pross, 137, Long-acre, W.C. BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Lip@stT, Chairman of General Shipowners’ Society, 


Subscription, 6s. per annum, post-free, 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in GERMANY. By Dr. BH. | ——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—____- —- aod —_———————_—-— THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

GEFFCKEN. Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 

: CABINET EDITION, | 's., crow o, £3 128, 
NETO MISTORT By Profue Sromes PROGRESS. POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols, crown Bvor £2 2 
Il. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By R. A, Proctor. Edited by G. W. Foote and E, B. AVELING, 
pe me ape in ba Senhtieh Seen cematen SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
— » CAEETL, 09, Lagunto tm, €.C, A LOOK ROUND. By G. W. Foor. 4 vols., erown O70, Sts, 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM, By J, M. WukeLER. ‘ : 
T H E M D ‘ GEORGE ELIOT'S ESSAY3, By NoRMAW BRITTON. THE ENGLISH in IRELAND m the 

Q E R N R E sf | E W. JAMES THOMSON.—L. The Man, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vole., crown 8vo, 18s. 
CosTENTS, NO, XVII., APRIL, 1884, 


TRIED by DEATH 


JEREMIAH and the FALL of JUDAH. By J. E. Ovaxns. THOUGHTS on WORKING MEN. By J. II. CAESAR: a Sketch. With Portrait and 


SABBATH OBSESVANCE and SUNDAY BECREATION. By Hunny THE ROTTENNESS of OUR PRESS. By E. B. AVELING, oe 
AN, D.D. 


q » ) a. Pe 
THE KINGDOM of GOD in MUNSTER,—II, By Kamu PeaRson. WAFORT SDS of PREMEIFIAG By C. Mhounee, THOMAS CARLYL#: : & History of the 
Cuspaaerrson and RELIGIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT. By W. WarTKiss WILLIAM BUCKLEY. By R. B, Hout, First Forty Yoars of his Life. Wii Two Portraits and Four Ilustra- 


IN CHAMBERS: a Poom. By Eaxxst Raproxv, tions, 2 vole, 8vo, 82s, 
THE EXPANSION of ENGLAND, By HENRY SOLLY. GOSBIP, &c, 


HEAVEN and HELL, By H. CANDLER, Price Sixpence, BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLF, 


Mr. GIFFEN and Mr, GEORGE. By GEORGE SARSON. London : FROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING Co., 98, St ter-sireet, F.C, HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
REVIEWS and NOTICE3 of BOOKS, 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 243. 
London ; JAMES CLARKE & CO., Fleet-street. 














Now ready, price 3*., Quarterly ; Yearly, 1%s., post-froe. —_—_ 
Part XXXV., APRIL, MIND: No. XXXIV. __ Be SOE CeuAne Emit, 
ENGLISH ETCHINGS GREEN’S ETHICS. Prof, H. SIDGWicK. A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE, 2 vols,, 8vo, 25s, 
Contains a Portrait, etched from Life by W. STRANO, of WHAT is an EMOTION? Prof, W. JAMES. sp aytoiice 


F. SEYMOUR HADEN, RECTIFICATION des ILLUSIONS, A, BuNeT. PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
With a Paper by Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


PHILOSOPHY of CHANCE, F. Y. Epoewortu. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols,, 8vo, 30s. 
GENOA fiom PEGLI. By W. H. Urwicx. GIORDANO BRUNO, T. WHITTAKER. PKUPLE’S EDITION, | vol., crown Svo, 5s. 
HARLECH CASTLE, By 8. H. Baxer. WITH DISCUSSION, CRITICAL NOTICES, &c. Pee 


London ; Published by W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. Loxpon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cu. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


1228 DD. 
PERIL.—By Miss Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of “ The Wellfields,”’ * Kith and Kin,” &c.— 
See the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


PREACHERS of the DAY.—See the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM of 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, “The Australian 
Poet,” appears inthe TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for AP. . One Shilling. 


A SILESIAN LOVE STORY.—By 


the AUTHOR of “THE GARDEN of EDEN,” 
&c.—See the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
APRIL. One Shilling. 


ZERO.—By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 


Author of “‘ Policy and Passion.’”’>—Seethe TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for APRIL contains, in addition to the above :— 
IN an OLD BOOKSHOP. 
MADAME TALLIEN. 
TEMPLES and WORSHIPPERS in JAPAN. 
“WHEN POVERTY COMES IN.” 
THE MODEL. 
SWEDEN. 
WOOD SORREL. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS. 


Popular Edition. In 28 vols., crown 8vo, £8 8s. ; or 
separately, 6s. each. 


MASTER of GREY- 























EAST LYNNE. 


THE CHANNINGS. LANDS. 

ANNE HEREFORD. MILDRED ARKELL. 

BESSY RANE. MRS. HALLIBUR- 

COURT NETHER- | ‘TON’S TROUBLES. 
LEIGH. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

DENE HOLLOW, OSWALD CRAY. 

EDINA, PARKWATER, 


_POMEROY ABBEY. 
| RED COURT FARM. 
BURY’S WILL. ' ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. | SHADOW of ASHLY- 
First Series.) | DYAT. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. | st, MARTIN’S EVE. 
{Second Series.) TREVLYN HOLD. 
LA ARELATDE. | VERNER’S PRIDE 
, ET, A. a 
LORD OAKBURN'S WITHIN the MAZE. 
DAUGHTERS. | 


MISS FOTHERGILL’S | 
NOVELS. 


In 5 vols., 303. ; or separately, 6s. each. 


H E A « E i- (Now ready. 


THE WELLFIELDS. | THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
GEORGE CANTER- 





KITH and KIN, PROBATION. 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
NOVELS. 


Pooular Edition. In 7 vols., crown 8vo, £2 2s.; or 
separately, 6s. each. 


NOT WISELY but TOO| COMETH UP as a 


WELL. FLOWER. 
RED as a ROSE is} GOOD-BYE, SWEET- 
SHE. HEART! 


SECOND THOUGHTS. | JOAN. | NANCY. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 
NOVELS. 


Tn 6 vols., crown 8vo, 36s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
{Now ready. 
THE WOOING O’T. THE FRERES., 
WHICH SHALL IT | LOOK BEFORE YOU 
HER DEAREST FOE. 








Ricuarp Bentiey & Sov, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
LIstT. 





This day, for APRIL, price 1s., post-free. 
THE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 8. Cox, 


CONTENTS, 
THE ATTITUDE of CHRISTIANS to the OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
THE BOOK of ISAIAH, Chapters XL.—LXVI. By Rev. A. B. DaviD- 
son, D.D. 


EZEKIEL: an Ideal Biography. By the Very Rev. E. H, PLUMPTRE, D.D. 

THE GOSPEL to the GREEKS. By the EpiTor, 

THE GROWTH of the DOCTRINE of the RESURRECTION of the BODY 
among the JEWS. By Kev. W. J. DEANE, M.A. 

APHEK and BETH-DAGON. By Rev. W. T. PILTER, F.R.A.S. 

THE STONE and the ROCK. By Rev. JosePpH AGAR BEET. 





THIRD EDITION, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of 
“Stepping Heavenward”: her Life and Letters. 

By G. L. PRENTISS, D.D. 
“Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius. 
. . . Itis good to be brought into contact with 
such a lovely soul, and to trace the path she trod.” 
Academy. 





This day, EigHtH Eprition (Fourteenth Thousand). 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RB.S.E., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Spectator :—‘‘One of the most impressive and 
suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
along time.’ Literary Churchman :—‘‘ Most able 
and interesting.’’ Nonconformist :—‘‘ A most ori- 
ginal and ingenious book, instructive and suggestive 
in the highest degree.’’ Expositor:—‘‘A very 
clever and well-written book, which has rapidly 
won a wide reputation.”’ 





This day, in 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GROUNDS of THEISTIC and 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By GEORGE P. 
FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Yale College. 

‘*T think the book one of marked ability.”’ 
Professor CALDEkWvOD. 





NEW VOLUME OF QUAKER MEMOIRS. 
This day, with Frontispiece, price 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE FOX and the EARLY QUAKERS. 

By A. C. BICKLEY. 





NEW WORK ON AGNOSTICISM. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
IS GOD KNOWABLE? By the Rev. J. 


IVERACH, M.A. Aberdeen, Author of “The Life 
of Moses.” 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENLY BODIES: their Nature 
and Habitability. 4 WILLIAM MILLER, 
8.8.C. Edinburgh, Author of * Wintering in the 
Riviera.” 

‘** A very able and careful summary of the most 
recent results of astronomical research.’’—Scotsman. 





This day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the JEWS in ROME, 
B.C. 160—A.D. 604. By E. H. HUDSON, Author 
of “The _ and Times of Louisa, Queen of 

a,” &. 


‘*A very remarkable book. Certainly 
one of the ablest historical works ever written by a 
woman.’’—Morning Post. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANABASIS of ALEXANDER; or, 
the History of the Wars and Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. Literally Translated, with a Comment- 
ary, from the Greek of Arrian the Nicomedian. By 
E. J. CHINNOCK, M.A., LL.B. London, Rector of 
Dumfries Academy. 

‘*Mr. Chinnock has thoroughly done an un- 
doubted service to learning. ‘The translation is 
professedly literal; it is, nevertheless, very good 
English, and teachers will find it a perfect store- 
house of materials for Greek composition. It is 
likewise historically valuable.’’— Educational News. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Parernoster Row. 








NEW NOVELS. 


LA FORTUNINA: a Novel. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Comyns Carr deserves a wreath in the Capitol, 
or at least a crown of vio de Parme, sent with great 
care from Italy to England.” —Suiurday Review, 

“*La Fortunina’ has considerable merit.” 

“mus -_ bias Athenaeum, 

rs. Com Carr er new novel ‘ Fortunina’ 
has produ another and exquisite ta'e of Ttalian 
peasant life. She has the rare faculty of identifying 
herself compl with the thoughts and feelings of 
the people of whom she writes. . . . ose who 
know Italy well will appreciate the fidelity of the 
scenes drawn by the author’s pen. . . . Her plot is 
, a - of ee = aay a i - —_ can exist as to 

‘avourable on which awaits Mrs. Carr’ 
delightful book.”—Morning Post, _ 


OLD BOSTON: 
A ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE WA y 
INDEPENDENCE. ~aioaes 
By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 
*** Qld Boston’ is a well-written tale.”—Athenaeum. 


“A most delightful picture of the life of the time 
Mem i uite uni in styl i 
“— ite -— 


‘RICHER THAN WEALTH: 
A NOVEL. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“Itis without doubt one of the pleasantest, brightest, 
and purest novels that has been written for some 
time,” —Court Circular. 





Nearly ready. 
THE VIOLINIST OF THE 


QUARTIER LATIN. 
By G. CURZON. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THREE SISTERS. 
By “ANON.” 


2 vols., crown 8vo. [In the press. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarzze, & Rivineron. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: 


Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and 
Statesmen. By ONE HO OWS THEM 
WELL. 1. e Ex-KHEDIVE IsMAIL.—2. The 
KHEDIVE.—3. ARABI.—4. R1AzZ PasHa.—5. NUBAR 
PasHA.—6. CHERIF PasHA.—7. The CHERIF MIN- 
IsTRY.—8. Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 


From the TIMES, March 20th, 1884, 

“The reader will learn from it more about Egyptian statesmen and 
other leaders in Eas ern politics than a week's study cf Blue-books wou'd 
afford, . . . No onebut a favoured and trusted friend could have obtained 
the curious information ia which the volume abounds,” 

From the ACADEMY. 

**No one who takes up the volume will lightly lay it down again until 
he has finished it; and there could be no more profitable employment at 
this present time for our soi-disant politicians.” 





Part II. will be ready April ist of 


ARTISTS at HOME. Containing 
Permanent Photongueae of J. E. MILLAIS, 
Esq., R.A.; G. A. WSON, Esq.; MARCUS 
STONE, Esq. A.R.A.; and 8. COUSINS, Esq., 
Hon. Retired R.A. With Bi phies and Descrip- 
tions by Mr. F.G. STEPHENS. Imp. 4to, ds. 

* Marvels of skill and workmanship.”— Vide Glove Review of Vart I. 





Now ready, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


SOME PUBLIC SCHOOLS: their 
Cost and Scholarships. By HENRY ST. CLAIR 
FEILDEN, M.A., and MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RivineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1884. 
No. 621, New Series. 

Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Jt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PustisHer, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
(Macmillan.) 


Mr. Maurice was of opinion that no man’s 
Life ought to be written’ till twenty years 
after his death, but Col. Maurice has told us 
that, ‘‘ from circumstances with which I need 
trouble no one, the question is beyond my 
control ;”” consequently, he has been forced to 
publish, by his father’s rule, at least eight 
years too soon. Apparently, the rule was not 
founded upon the common principle that a 
biographer cannot speak freely of a man’s 
contemporaries until most of them have been 
dead for a little; it depended on a notion 
that what is permanent and what is accidental 
in a man’s life and action cannot be discerned 
before. Can it be discerned so soon? The fire 
which tries every man’s work is generally very 
smoky, it is always very slow. A biographer 
has not to tell us what a man’s place will 
be in history, he has only to supply the 
materials for the historian, and the time for 
this seems to be while the recollections of 
contemporaries are fresh. 

Perhaps this observation applies especially 
to a Life written by a son, who cannot be 
expected to anticipate or formulate the judg- 
ment of posterity upon his father; to a 
biographer who feels that he has not to do 
this the temptation to let his subject be his 
own biographer is at its maximum. Col. 
Maurice has throughout used the letters as the 
substantial part of the biography. The effect 
is anything but happy. Mr. Maurice habitu- 
ally did himself injustice, and he did full 
justice, if not more, to any aspect of truth 
that occupied his mind. The result is that 
his letters are a wilderness of self-upbraiding 
and apologies to his correspondents, who dis- 
agreed with him much less than he was 
anxious to suppose, mingled with peremptory 
assertions of what he supposed quite as gra- 
tuitously his correspondents would deny. 
His humility, which was wonderful, was of 
the kind which leads a man to think and 
speak much of himself, and always to his 
shame ; not of the rarer and pleasanter kind 
which keeps a man from thinking often or 
speaking ever. And there is another feature 
in his correspondence which tends even more 
than his exaggerated humility to disguise his 
real eminence ; he is always thinking in each 
of the controversies of the day, ‘‘ What is the 
unpopular truth to which this controversy 
calls me to bear witness?’ Morally, the 
generosity which is always seeking for truth 
in the teaching which is for the moment 
most unpopular is more than admirable ; 
intellectually, the process is wearisome ; it 
reminds one of the unskilful boxers to whom 
Demosthenes compared the Athenians of his 
day, who were always putting themselves in 


In 2 vols. 





a position to parry the blow that had fallen 
last. Even in his books, Mr. Maurice’s great 
metaphysical acumen was too much in bondage 
to the application of a few central thoughts, 
more than one of which can be traced in the 
novel he wrote at three-and-twenty; but, at 
least in the books, the thoughts were applied 
with as much ingenuity as eloquence ; in the 
letters, they are only asserted, commonly with 
more heat than light ; indeed, at last the only 
light he seemed to value was that which 
shines in a man’s own heart when it is hot 
within him. The time came when the young 
and ardent turned to him as an oracle; he 
never would answer their questions; instead, 
he tried to make them more in earnest 
about the question they asked, or tried to 
point to deeper questions underneath. It 
is not strange that he should have said 
of himself, “I have laid many addled 
eggs in my time;” it is not very strange 
that it should have been said of him that 
he passed his life in beating the bush 
with deep emotion without ever starting 
the hare; it is unfortunate that his Life 
should have been written in a way to give the 
fullest measure of plausibility to both sayings. 
This is the more provoking, because Col. 
Maurice could have evidently written a very 
good Life of his father if he had been forced 
to write it in less than half the space. As it 
is, Mr. Maurice tells his own story badly. 
If only all his Life had been written from 
outside it would have been as interesting as 
Sir Edward Strachey’s Recollections and Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s, or as Col. Maurice’s own 
chapters on his father’s life at home, in 
London, and at Cambridge. 

The first impression one gets from all alike 
is that all his life Mr. Maurice was a much 
over-weighted man; he thought himself strong, 
and accused himself of idleness when Strachey, 
who was then his pupil, could see he was 
suffering from nervous exhaustion. He had 
a strong conscience, but not a strong will (in 
the sense that a great general has who forces 
his weak body to support him through his 
campaigns), and he wearied himself in the 
endeavour to make one do the work of the 
other. The article for the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, which he describes himself as 
‘‘ scribbling” in the intervals of his work at 
Guy’s, might well have been thrown aside 
when it was done, but the task of recasting 
and perfecting a crude and hasty, though 
suggestive, compilation was allowed to weigh 
upon his whole life; for the last edition 
three years’ reading were spent upon the 
Schoolmen, and, after all, too many readers 
treat it as a compilation still. It was the 
same from the first. When he wrote a novel 
at Oxford to pay his expenses it was five 
volumes instead of three ; and when the pub- 
lishers said it was too long he set to work to 
recast instead of cutting out, on which pro- 
cedure Dr. Jacobson, then a tutor at Exeter, 
rallied him with humorous kindness. It was 
of a piece with this that his lectures at 
King’s College lent themselves to this kind of 
parody— 


‘“‘ The fourteenth century was preceded by the 
thirteenth and followed by the fifteenth. This 
is a deep fact. It is profoundly instructive, and 
gives food for inexhaustible reflection. It is 
not, indeed, one of those facts which find their 
way into popular compendiums, but ’— 





and one feels that the lecturer was trying to 
make more of his subject than could well be 
made. Naturally he sometimes lost himself 
and forgot his class while he ‘‘ poured forth a 
stream of majestic language into which he 
had been led by the workings of his own 
thoughts.”” On one occasion he was recalled 
to consciousness from one of these inspired 
soliloquies by the sudden question of a student 
who wished for something that he could 
understand and put down. Less conscientious 
students indulged in less seemly interruptions : 
once Mr. Maurice, after watching the boy for 
a few moments, said— 

**I do not know why that gentleman is doing 
what he is, but I am sure it is for some great 
and wise purpose; and if he will come u 
here and explain to us all what it is we 

be delighted to hear him.” 

But the Professor’s sense of humour did not 
always come to the rescue, for Archdeacon 
Farrar tells us that he and others who wished to 
learn found it necessary to form a vigilance 
committee pledged to name offenders. 

His work as chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn 

brought him into contact with more apprecia- 
tive hearers. The time was passed when 
people could question whether he was as 
remarkable for personal devotion as for 
insight into spiritual truth; it was the way 
that he prayed the prayers that filled the 
chapel. Some of his hearers formed a scheme 
for bringing to bear the leisure and good feeling 
of the Inns of Court upon the destitution 
and vice of the neighbourhood. Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow called upon him to talk over the 
subject; and this, when the events of 1848 
had stirred for a moment the embers of 
Chartism, led to that bourgeois and belated 
copy of Young Englandism which called itself 
Christian Socialism. It is hard not to wish 
that Mr. Maurice had left his friends to try 
their experiment by themselves ; it is doubtful 
whether they were really in sympathy with 
any important section of the working classes ; 
it is quite certain that Mr. Maurice was not. 
He love! t:2 working classes; he thought 
they were ill-used, and had been neglected ; 
he felt it an urgent duty to make public con- 
fession of the misdoings of the well-to-do, 
especially of the clergy, which laid him and 
his coadjutors open to the accusation, only 
half unjust, of pouring oil upon fire. But 
with all this he wanted for them exactly what 
they did not want for themselves; when he 
wanted to wind up a public meeting with 
‘“‘God save the Queen,” it was necessary for 
Mr. Hughes, then a famous pugilist, to stop 
hisses by challenging the hissers to fight him. 
When Lord Goderich wished to contribute a 
confession of democratic faith to the Tracts 
by Christian Socialists, he refused his consent 
(which had been taken for granted) because he 
believed all government derived its authority 
from God, not from the people. When the 
engineers’ great strike began, he objected to 
everything; he had proposed to start co- 
operative workshops originally, because, as he 
said, 
‘the relation of employer and employed is not 
a true relation... . At present it is clear that 
this relation is destroyed, that the payment of 
wages is nothing but a deception. We may 
restore the whole [sic] state of things; we may 
bring in a new one. God will decide that.” 


When the engineers proposed to meet a lock- 
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out by a co-operative workshop, he objected 
that this would make reconciliation impos- 
sible; when they thought of petitioning 
Parliament to prohibit lock-outs as a logical 
corollary of legalising strikes, he observed 
that Parliament was more likely to renew the 
restraints upon the men than to impose them 
upon the masters; his only positive sug- 
gestion was that 


‘an unconditional surrender might be the right 
way of showing the brute force there was in 
capital, and of bringing the case of the work- 
ing-men fairly before the public, as a struggle 
of human beings against mere money power.” 


This was worthy of a man who ten years 
later seriously thought of resigning his living 
by way of attesting his belief in the Pen- 
tateuch. A wiser resolve, which, upon the 
whole, he kept, was not to be Gamaliel any 
more, as the little boy said when the pyramid 
of stools on which his brother (who wanted 
to play Saul at his feet) had perched him up 
gave way. 

The Christian Socialist movement had other 
results than abortive newspapers and in- 
dustrial associations, of which the most 
conspicuous was a tailors’ work-room that 
turned out bad coats; it cemented some 
admirable friendships between working-men 
and members of the educated classes; it con- 
tributed to Mr. Slaney’s Act for industrial 
partnerships, and it turned Mr. Maurice out 
of King’s College, to the great regret of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. It is obvious that, in 
spite of his “cholera of resignations,” Mr, 
Maurice might have kept his ground under 
eyen such a Principal as Dr. Jelf, even after 
publishing the Theological Essays, if he had 
not alarmed the Council by standing sponsor 
for Parson Lot. 

The curious point in the controversy was 
that Mr. Maurice early recanted, and never 
re-asserted, the Unitarian dogma of Universal 
‘Salvation, and sacrificed his position to a 
suggestive gloss on the word aiwvos, which 
would hardly have been generally condemned 
if it had been generally understood, and 
which, when understood, yields but cold 
comfort to those who find the traditional 
doctrine too distressing. Mr. Maurice did 
not care very much for eomfort; he always 
thought his own feelings very cold; he 
almost thought it an open question how far 
eternal life involved happiness; and he was 
content to leave a doer ajar. He was aware 
of this himself, and he could not agree with 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, who said “a Christian 
ought to build, and not to be always looking 
for foundations.” He half fancied that it 
was Kingsley’s mission to be a builder, not a 
digger ; but, even in his case, he was jealous 
lest he should waste upon Biblical criticism 

wers that might be devoted to the question 

ow, if God be the Father of men, they can 
be made His children in baptism. Though 
Mr, Maurice always remained obstinately 
aloof both from natural science and historical 
criticism, the two factors which have done 
most to transform contemporary beliefs, it is 
clear from his letters that he made the fullest 
allowance for both; they did not touch his 
own faith, which rested on assertions which 
met his needs, and could be most easily ex- 
plained by thinking them true. Perhaps his 
most characteristic and lasting contribution to 





thought was the doctrine that creeds deliver 
from systems, to which he was led by the 
peremptory exclusiveness which had seized 
upon the Unitarian congregations since the 
days of Priestley and Belsham. It has curious 
analogies with the doctrine of the famous 
Bampton lectures on the Limits of Religious 
Thought (which oddly enough were first 
denounced to Mr. Maurice by the present 
Archbishop of York), that an historical revela- 
tion does not admit of dialectical criticism or 
logical development. He is sorry to read of 
one ‘‘ Mr. Manséel’s Carlton Club and Oxford 
Common-room yawn, ‘’Pon my soul, I can’t 
see why evil should not last for ever if 
it exists now.’” But Mr. Mansel was the 
only one of his contemporaries to whom Mr. 
Maurice was really unjust, though he judged 
Dr. Pusey too exclusively by the ‘‘ Novatian ” 
tract upon baptism, which led Mr. Maurice to 
separate himself from the Oxford writers 
whom he had just approached with his 
pamphlet ‘‘ Subscription no Bondage.” Asa 
rule, he judged more reasonably than most 
men of his contemporaries ; he overrated them 
all as compared with himself; he did not 
overrate one man as compared with another; 
few more penetrating things have been said 
of Mill than this, @ propos of his article on 
Bentham : ‘‘ The circumference of his thoughts 
is enlarging continually, I wish they had a 
centre ;” or of Carlyle than this : ‘‘ He believes 
in a God who lived till the death of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Another remarkable trait is the 
affirmation that Marriott and Manning, whom 
he thought the completest man he knew, had 
managed Sterling better than he did. He 
never ceased to reproach himself for parting 
from Sterling when Sterling parted from 
orthodoxy. He parted in another way from 
other friends. When they were promoted he 
feared to compromise them, as he feared to 
compromise the Church if he were promoted 
himself. In 1856 we find him congratulating 
Dr. Trench heartily on his appointment to the 
Deanery of Westminster; in 1860 he no 
longer knows what he thinks. 

It is no easier now than ten years ago to 
forecast Mr. Maurice’s place in ecclesiastical 
history. The Cambridge revival of orthodoxy 
owes more, and more directly, to him than the 
Oxford revival owed to Coleridge. Perhaps 
he may be remembered longest in something 
the same way as Herder—not so much for any 
work he did, as for the ideas and tendencies 
whick he was the first to bring to a head. If 
these, too, are forgotten at last, he would 
deserve to be remembered for the radiant 
victory that he won over the despondency 
that he inherited from his clear eyed mother, 
and the inconsequent disputatiousness that he 
inherited from his generous father—by the 
happy home life of one who could say ‘the 
beginning of months is not the honey-month, 
those which follow are much brighter and 
sweeter, and that even when the clouds 
gather ’’—for the fragrance of the courtesies 
which shrank from thanks, for the piety which 
hid itself so cunningly from sight. 

G. A. Snicox. 








The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. 
T.K. Cheyne. ‘‘The Parchment Library.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


In a gracefully written Introduction Mr. 


Cheyne tells his readers that his aim has been 
to present to them a great devotional. classic 
in the best and purest literary form. We 
congratulate him on his success. His version 
will be welcome not only to the man of 
letters, who can judge it only on the ground 
of its English style, but also to the student of 
Hebrew literature, and to the theologian, who 
will estimate it by the fidelity with which it 
represents the sense of the original. Neither 
will be disappointed. The one will find delicate 
philological distinctions aecurately but idiom- 
atically preserved; the other will soon dis- 
cover that the promise of the Preface has 
been fulfilled, and that he is able, under Mr. 
Cheyne’s guidance, to read the Psalter “‘ intel- 
ligently and with pleasure.”” The translator 
discards the conventional phraseology in which 
the Psalms have for long been familiar to 
English readers, remarking, not without 
justice, that this does but express ‘that part 
of the meaning and the charm which was 
accessible to the men of the sixteenth 
century.” He himself possesses a rare gift 
for seizing the meaning of a Hebrew sentence, 
and throwing it, without pedantry or stiffness, 
into a natural English dress; and his many 
forcible and suggestive renderings fully justify 
him in the course which he has adopted. 
Thus (Ps. xy. i.): 


‘* Jehovah, who shall be a guest in thy pavilion ? 
who shall dwell upon thy holy mountain ?’’ 


Or (xvi. 1, 2): 


** God is our refuge and stronghold, 
fully proved as a help in troubles, 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
should change, 
and the mountains sink into the heart of the 
sea.”’ 


Again (civ. 1, 2): 
‘*O Jehovah my God, thou art very great, 
Thou hast robed thee in glory and grandeur. 
He wraps himself in light as in a mantle, 


he stretches out the heavens like a tent- 
curtain.’? 


Only here and there does a phrase strike us 
as less felicitous—eg., to quiet for ever 


(ci. 5, 8). But, as a whole, the version is 
admirable, and betokens in every line the 
anxious pains that have been bestowed upon 
it. We had collected several illustrations 
of Mr. Cheyne’s keen and delicate percep- 
tion of Hebrew idioms, but it must suffice 
to quote two or three. Ps. iv. 8: ‘In 
peace will I at once lay me down and sleep, 
for thou, Jehovah, makest me dicell alone in 
safety ;” xi. 3: ‘‘ When the foundations are 
being cast down, what can the righteous do?” 
civ. 25: ‘* Yonder sea, so great and stretching 
on either hand—therein are things moving 
innumerable, living creatures both small and 
great.”” The reader conversant with Hebrew 
may refer further to xxvii. 2; xxviii. 8; 
xxxi. 5; xxxvii. 20¢c (rhythm); 1. 3, 6; 
ixxv. 3; Ixxvii. 6; Ixxxix. 21; xci. 10; 
exxxix. 8, 9; here, and often besides, he will 
find Mr. Cheyne’s erisp and vigorous English 
reproducing with surprising fidelity the exact 
nuance of the original. 

Mr. Cheyne’s volume, however, is more 
than a mere translation of the received Hebrew 
text. Internal evidence combines with the 
testimony of the ancient versions to show that 
the text of the Old Testament has not in all 
parts descended to us in its original purity ; 
jand, though it is often casier to point to the 
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corruption than to suggest the cure, the evil 
may undoubtedly be to some extent relieved 
by the help of the ancient versions and a 
temperate use of conjecture. The attention 
of critics has latterly been much directed 
towards the text of the Psalms. The sug- 
gestions of Hitzig and Lagarde have been 
before the world for many years; recently, 
however, emendations have been proposed on 
a more comprehensive and systematic scale. 
The brilliant Professor at Breslau, Dr. H. 
Gratz, author of the principal modern History 
of the Jews, completed only last year his 
Critical Commentary on the Psalms, which 
gave proof that proposals for the correction of 
the text flowed with only too great readiness 
and originality from his pen. And a learned 
Roman Catholic scholar, Dr. Gustav Bickell, 
in his researches on the metrical form of the 
ancient Hebrew poetry (which he conceives 
to have been analogous to that used after- 
wards in the early Syrian Church), has been 
led to study minutely the text of the Psalms ; 
and his Carmina V. T. metrice (1882) abounds 
with textual changes, mostly, to be sure, sug- 
gested by presumed necessities of the metre. 
Dr. Bickell’s volume has not received in Eng- 
land the notice that it deserves, and we hope 
that Mr. Cheyne’s translation will have the 
effect of calling attention to it. 

It is not our purpose to pass judgment 
in detail on the conjectures adopted -by the 
translator. To the present writer they do 
not all appear to be necessary ; but it may be 
said safely that out of the abundant materials 
provided for his disposal Mr. Cheyne has 
made a judicious selection. He has been 


poerinelly influenced by the authority of Dr. 


Bickell ; but the emendation adopted has in 
many cases had the approval of preceding 
commentators, and not unfrequently is sup- 
ported by one or more of the ancient yersions 
—¢.g., Xxxi. 6, xxxiv. 5, xlix. 11a, lxxiii. 7. 
The boldest emendation (following Bickell) 
is the one in Ps. xlv.6; in this and other 
cases where words supposed to be missing are 
supplied, the restoration depends in great 
measure for its probability on the prior ques- 
tion of the validity of Dr. Bickell’s metrical 
theory. Mr. Cheyne has not told us whether 
he accepts this. One of the neatest and most 
convincing conjectures is the one due to the 
late Duncan Weir, in Ps. lxxxviii. 1, where, 
by the supposition that a single small letter 
has been accidentally repeated, a yerse scarcely 
translateable becomes at once coherent and 
clear. The attention bestowed upon the text 
forms such a distinctive and important feature 
in Mr. Cheyne’s work that it is a pity space 
has not been found in the notes to indicate 
the authorities for the textual changes adopted. 
Indeed, even the changes themselves are not 
indicated more closely than by a minute sigan 
at the beginning of the psalm in which they 
occur, so that the unlearned reader has no 
means of discovering whether he is reading 
an improved version of the existing text or 
the translation of an emended text, Some- 
times, moreover, the sign itself does not appear 
where it should—e.g., at Ps. xxv. (see ver. 17), 
Ps, lii. (see ver. 9), Ps. Ixv. (see ver.5). We 
venture to express a hope that in a second 
edition these inconvenienees will be remedied. 

A few words only remain to be said on the 
Iatroduction and notes. In the Introduction 
the religious significance of Hebrew psalmody, 





as well as the chief literary features distin. 
guishing it, are briefly, but justly, sketched. 
A few pages tell thie reader all that he need 
know regarding the steps by which the Psalter 
arrived at its present form, and provide him 
with a reasonable answer to enquiries respect- 
ing authorship and date. The notes are 
carefully framed with a view of indicating the 
scope of the several psalms, and of explain- 
ing such expressions as really call for illus- 
tration. The theory that many of the psalms 
are written in the name of the personified 
nation (p. xii.) seems to us to be resorted to 
more often than is necessary (¢.g., in Ps. xvii.) ; 
still, there are no doubt instances in which it 
is eminently truthful and probable, and where 
its application solves more than one difficulty 
adhering to the common interpretation. 
Doubtless in such cases Mr. Cheyne would 
admit (though he has not said so distinctly) 
that the thought and feeling were at the same 
time truly the Psalmist’s own, and that the 
salient features in the delineation were supplied 
by his own experience. 

May we presume to suggest that a future 
volume of ‘‘ The Parchment Library” should 
be devoted to the Book of Job? This does 
not occupy nearly as much space as the 
Psalter in the Hebrew Bible; so that notes 
and illustrations might be added with a less 
sparing hand. There is no book of the Old 

estament in which Mr. Cheyne’s guidance 
would be more valuable ; anda volume dealing 
with it in the spirit in which he has dealt 
with the Book of Psalms would deserve, we 
are sure, the same warm and grateful com- 
mendation. S. R. Driver. 








Cowdray: the History of a Great English 
House. By Mrs. C. Roundell. (Bickers.) 


Mrs. Rovnpett could scarcely have chosen a 
more charming subject, for the park which 
surrounds the ivy-clad ruins of Cowdray, with 
its sunny glades and stately avenues of limes 
and Spanish chestnuts, is the very type of 
English sylvan beauty, while the heirs of 
this fair scene have been dogged by a fate so 
melancholy and mysterious that the story of 
their lives is as interesting as a romance. 
Cowdray was the name given te the 
crenellated mansion built by the lords of 
Midhurst for their residence in the thirteenth 
century, when the Norman keep on St. Anne’s 
Hill which their ancestors were contented to 
inhabit was found incommodious. It is 
quite likely that the old castle was ruined in 
the Civil Wars between Henry I{I. and his 
barons, for, although the date of the fabric is 
commonly attributed to the reign of Edward 
IIL., it is certain that Cowdray was the family 
residence when John de Bohun, who died in 
1284, mortgaged his estates to the Bishop of 
Durham. This, however, is one of the points 
on which Mrs. Roundell was misled by the 
historian of We:tern Sussex, for the true 
history of the Bohuns of Midhurst has still to 
be written. The story of Midhurst and its 
owners prior to the reign of Henry VIII. is 
dismissed with a single page of scanty notice, 
and this brief account is disfigured by several 
errors. For example, Savaric, to whom 
Henry I. granted in 1102 the castle and 
manor of Midhurst on the forfeiture of Robert 
de Belesme, was not Savaric de Bohun, but 
Savaric fitz Cana, a cadet of the Beaumonts, 





Vicomtes of le Mans, who married the heiress 
of the Norman barony of Bohun. Again, 
Camden was wrong in saying that the Bohuns 
of Midhurst were “hereditary sealers of the 
King’s briefs and sergeants of the Chapel 
Royal,” because these offices were the ir- 
heritance of Joan de Capella, wife of John au 
Bohun, and her husband lost no time in resign- 
ing them into the hands of Edward I. 
Again, there is ample proof that Sir David 
Owen, who married Mary Bohun the heiress 
of Cowdray, was a natural son of Owen Tudor, 
the grandfather of Henry VII.; but it is 
equally certain that he was not his son by 
Queen Catherine, because she died in 1437, 
and we have Sir David’s sworn statement that 
he was born in Pembrokeshire in 1459. THis 
wife Anne, the sister of Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley, who survived him, was his third 
wife, and not his second wife, as Mrs. Roundell 
has it. It is an error of more importance to 
say that Sir David had no children by Mary 
Bohun, because if she had not borne issue her 
husband’s interest in her lands of inheritance 
would have determined on her death, and 
neither he nor his after-born son could have 
made. a good title to a purchaser. The fact 
is that it was Mary Bohun’s son and heir, Sir 
Henry Owen, who sold Cowdray, subject to his 
father’s life estate, to Sir Wm. Fitzwilliam. 
The mansion, which is the subject of this 
volume, was built by the Earl of Southampton, 
and completed by his half-brother and heir, 
Sir Anthony Browne, the standard-bearer of 
England. It was a bad omen that one of the 
first inmates of the new house was the stout- 
hearted Countess of Salisbury, who was Lord 
Southampton’s prisoner there until the relics 
found in her chamber at Cowdray wer: made 
the pretext for her cruclexecution. The next 
owner, Sir Anthony Browne, marvicd Anne 
of Cleves as proxy for Henry VIII.; and his 
portrait in the dress which he wore at the 
marriage was one of the glories of the p‘cture 
gallery, which perished in the great fire of 
1793. He was enriched out of the spoils of 
the Church ; and among the suppressed houses 
of religion, which the King lavished on his 
favourite was Battle Abbey, in Sussex, which 
Sir Anthony made his chief residence. He 
was solemnly warned that ‘‘a curse of fire 
and water” would pursue from generation to 
generation the plunderers of the Church. 
But the knight, who had no scruples in 
demolishing the great cathedral church at 
Battle to make a pleasure-garden and a 
bowling-alley, would take little heed of such 
predictions. Time, however, has proved the 
truth of the old saying that the Church is 
never robbed with impunity, and that the day 
of retribution for sacrilege comes sooner or 
later; so that when the mansion of the 


‘Brownes was burnt down, and two genera- 


tions of the heirs of Cowdray were drowned, 
it was believed by more than the vulgar that 
the old curse of fire and water was at last 
being fulfilled. It may well be believed that 
its fulfilment had been retarded for several 
generations by the piety of Sir Anthony 
Browne’s immediate descendants. His son 
and heir, who was created Viscount Montacute 
by Queen Mary, was one of the two peers 
who had the courage to oppose in Parliament 
the Act to separate England from the com- 
munion of Catholic Christendom. He was as 
loyal to his Sovereign as to his religion, and 
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in his old age was conspicuous among the 
host assembled at Tilbury Fort to repel the 
Spanish invasion. He retained Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favour, notwithstanding his refusal to 
acknowledge her as head of the Church, and 
the Queen stayed with him at Cowdray on a 
visit of six days in 1591. She was feasted 
right royally, and at breskfast each day three 
oxen and 140 geese were consumed. His 
grandson, the second Viscount, was wise and 
discreet beyond his years, for he was only 
twenty-three years old when he compiled his 
famous book of regulations for the government 
of his family and household, which enables us 
to realise the splendid housekeeping and well- 
ordered magnificence of the greater nobility in 
the olden time. Lord Montacute was accused 
of being privy to the Gunpowder Plot, for Guy 
Fawkes had been at one time in his service, 
and it was a suspicious circumstance that by 
his own admission he had intended not to be 
present at the opening of Parliament. He 
had, however, a powerful intercessor at Court 
in his father-in-law, Lord Dorset, and escaped 
with a fine after forty weeks’ imprisonment 
in the Tower. The younger brother of this 
great noble was a lay brother in the Jesuits’ 
house at Liége, where he set an edifying 
example of holiness and humility. When 
the plague broke out in that city in 1637, 
he nursed the sick poor until he caught the 
infection and died a martyr of charity. The 
third Viscount suffered doubly in the Civil 
War, as being both a Catholic and a Cavalier ; 
and it was a sorry recompense to the family 
that his son, the fourth Viscount, was ap- 
pointed by James II. Lord Lieutenant of 
Sussex during the brief period of Catholic 
ascendency. He died childless in 1708, and 
his brother who succeeded him was a fugitive 
from justice. The fifth Viscount was at once 
profligate and superstitious, and, when the 
Sacraments were withheld from him until he 
reformed his life, in his fury he shot dead the 
priest who refused him absolution. It was 
an aggravation of his guilt that his victim 
was slain at the foot of the altar; and, 
although there was no prosecution, the mur- 
derer never ventured to show himself in the 
light of day. It was given out that he had 
gone abroad, and was among the Catholics at 
St-Germains ; but, according to local tradition, 
he really spent the last years of his life in 
the priest’s hiding-hole in the keeper’s lodge 
at Cowdray. He never went out except at 
night, and the mysterious stranger who was 
seen walking in the avenue at midnight was 
taken for a ghost. The first act of his son 
and successor in 1719 was to sell Battle 
Abbey when the family removed to Cowdray. 
It was during the life of the sixth Viscount 
that Horace Walpole made his pilgrimage to 
Cowdray, and recorded his admiration of 
the pictures there. The seventh Viscount 
modernised the mansion with execrable taste, 
but in spite of this restoration Dr. Johnson 
was impressed by its old-fashioned splendour. 
*‘T should like,” he said, ‘‘to stay here 
twenty-four hours. We see here how our 
ancestors lived.”” This Viscount married the 
Protestant widow of a Scotch peer, and was 
induced to abjure the Catholic religion, which 
enabled him to take his seat in the House of 
Lords; but on his death-bed he sent for a 
Catholic priest to reconcile him to the Church, 
solemnly declaring that he had conformed to 





the Establishment not from conviction of its 
truth, but from worldly motives of ambition 
and interest. He died penitent; but his 
children had been educated as Protestants, 
and were lost to the Catholic faith. His only 
son, the eighth Viscount, threw away his life 
at the age of twenty-four in a mad attempt 
to shoot the falls of the Rhine at Laufenburg. 
He was warned and remonstrated with in 
vain; but it seemed as if he were being 
hurried to his doom by an irresistible fate, 
for he literally wrenched himself away from 
the grasp of his old servant, who tried to hold 
him back. He had scarcely disappeared in 
the whirlpool when a messenger arrived from 
England with the news that Cowdray and all 
its treasures had been burned to the ground, 
so that by a strange fatality the mansion and 
its lord perished in the same week. But the 
avenging curse was still unappeased. The 
Viscount’s only sister, who now succeeded to 
his estate, married Mr. Poyntz, and had two 
sons. Her mother was firmly convinced that 
her son had been the victim of the curse, 
and that her grandsons were pursued by the 
same inexorable fate. It was constantly on 
her lips, ‘‘ I know it will ‘come to them as it 
came to my boy.” She died in 1814; and 
before twelve months had passed her fore- 
bodings came true, for in July 1815 both boys 
were drowned on a fine summer afternoon in 
the sight of their parents. The title had 
passed on the death of the eighth Viscount 
to a remote kinsman, who was a friar at 
Fontainebleau. He was presumed to be the 
last of his race ; and, in order to save the family 
from extinction, he was dispensed by the 
Pope from his vows of celibacy. But it was 
in vain, for, although he married in 1797, he 
died in the following November without 
issue. The title has never been claimed; 
but, if we may believe a strange story, 
which was published in the Reliquary of 
April 1865, and which is not without some 
evidence to support it, the peerage has for 
more than two hundred years belonged of right 
to a family of masons and small farmers living 
at North Wingfield, in Derbyshire. They 
claim descent from the eldest son of the third 
Viscount, who died in his father’s lifetime, 
and (as it was supposed) without issue. He 
was taken prisoner at Marston Moor, but con- 
trived to make his escape into Derbyshire, 
where he supported himself by the labour of 
his hands, and founded a family. His son 
was not in a position to contend with his 
father’s brother, who had succeeded to the 
title and estates in ignorance of his nephew’s 
existence. He was contented, therefore, to 
register his pedigree and to wait for his 
uncle’s death. He died, however, before him, 
and his descendants have from time to time 
asserted their pretensions so far as their 
poverty and obscurity allowed. If this 
story be true, all the Viscounts since the 
third have been usurpers. But this might 
easily happen in the case of a Catholic peer 
who was excluded from Parliament, when we 
know that the Barony of Willoughby of 
Parham was enjoyed in error by the descend- 
ants of a third son from 1679 to 1765, 
although the second son had left issue, who 
were eventually admitted to the succession. 
Cowdray was sold in 1843 by Mrs. Poyntz’s 
daughters to the sixth Earl of Egmont, and it 
has since descended with the earldom; but no 


son has ever succeeded his father, and it has 
notoriously not proved a lucky inheritance to 
its new owners. Mrs. Roundell is too discrect 
to tell tales of her neighbours, and therefore 
makes no allusion to the succession of the 
Earls since the purchase, or to the lawsuit by 
which the estate was rescued from the clutch: s 
of an Irish money-lender. But there is no 
scandal in quoting from peerages and law 
reports; and she tantalises her readers, after 
working up their interest to the highest point, 
by breaking off her narrative in 1843. This 
charming book is so valuable a contribution 
to the history of Sussex that it sounds almost 
ungracious to suggest that it deserves a bett«r 
Index, and that the first chapter might be 
rewritten with advantage in the next edition. 
Epsuonp Cuestrr Waters. 








Japan. By J. J. Rein. 
- Stoughton.) 


Tus book is the result of travels and re- 
searches undertaken at the cost of the Prussian 
Government in the years 1874 and 1875. 
Prof. Rein deserves to be congratulated upon 
the satisfactory conclusion of so large a por- 
tion of his gigantic task, which was nothing 
less than to gather together, arrange, and 
digest all obtainable information on all 
subjects connected with Japan. The present 
closely packed volume of 534 pages is of the 
nature of an encyclopaedia. Although we 
are informed in the Preface that each single 
chapter is, with the exception of the historical 
portion, the result of the author’s own obser- 
vations and of researches based upon them, 
Prof. Rein has evidently not neglected any 
written sources of information or the labours 
of previous travellers and men of science. So 
intent is the author to produce his conclusions 
in the tersest manner that, but for a paragraph 
here and there, it would be possible to read 
the book without realising that it was a record 
of personal travel. The aim of the Professor 
has been to present a complete scientific 
picture of the country, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded to a far greater extent than any other 
writer with whom I am acquainted. 

To review, in the ordinary sense, such an 
enormous and compact mass of information is 
hopeless. It would tax more than all the 
space at my disposal to give any but the barest 
outline of the contents of the book. It is divided 
into two portions, one of which deals with 
the physiography of Japan, the other with 
the Japanese people. The former section 
comprises the geology, the orography and 
hydrography, the climate, the fauna and 
flora, of the country; the latter, a complete 
summary of the history of the people, their 
ethnography and topography; and under 
ethnography are included chapters on the 
language, the habits and customs, and the 
religions of the Japanese. A later volume is 
to be devoted to such mineral productions as 
coal and kaolin, and the branches of art and 
industry which are based upon them. The 
present volume is confined to what may in 
the largest sense be called the natural history 
of the country and its inhabitants; the second 
will be occupied with art and manufactures. 

Such a comprehensive task as that of Prof. 
Rein would have ended in failure in the hands 
of an author who to a sound scientific training 
did not add remarkable powers of arrange- 
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ment and a clear, terse style. As a mere 
literary effort the book deserves very honour- 
able notice.. Everything is in its right 
place, and the large army of facts are so 
drilled and mobilised that they proceed 
continuously without hitch or hindrance. 
In other words, the work, though preserving 
the exactness and dignity of a scientific 
treatise, flows slowly but pleasantly from 
beginning to end, and is far more easy to 
read than the nature of the matter would lead 
one to expect. The author has full command 
of his subject, and also, apparently, of the 
English language. The translation is, indeed, 
by another hand, but all the proofs have 
passed under his own; and the English 
edition, we are informed by himself, is not 
only a new but a revised one. 

How careful Prof. Rein has been that the 
English reader may study his work with the 
same ease as that enjoyed by his own country- 
men is shown in many ways—in none more 
than the pains which have been taken to find 
the popular English equivalents for those of 
the animals, trees, and flowers whose scien- 
tific or Japanese names are capable of such 
translation. It is all the more pleasant, 
because little to be expected, to find in such 
a work how many of our familiar wild flowers 
may be met with in the blooming upland 
prairies of Japan. Inthese mountain meadows 
(called The Hara) the reader, with Prof. 
Rein for his guide, may walk surrounded by 
violets and pimpernel, bluebells and scabious, 
milkwort and bugle. Nor is it less easy to 
picture the feathered inhabitants of the 
Japanese woodland. While apparently bent 
on little more than a catalogue of facts, the 
author gives plentiful aids to any imagination 
which desires to construct a semblance of a 
world that is unknown. 

Of the scientific portion of the volume, it 
is in the chapter on geology that the author 
most deplores the imperfection of his material, 
and it is here that we come upon an almost 
solitary instance of ambiguity in statement. 
The description of the mountain chains (p. 29) 
does not seem to be perfectly clear. Yet this 
part is, on the whole, well done and interest- 
ing. Even readers of no profound scientific 
knowledge will be interested to learn that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of Japanese 
work in metals of all kinds, the mineral wealth 
of the kingdom (save in coal and iron) is not 
great, and that there are no traces of an Ice 
age discoverable throughout the islands. 

Nor is the book without many other facts 
which will appear worth gathering by those 
(and they are the large majority) whose 
interest in Japan and knowledge of it are 
mainly based upon its art-products. It will 
seem to such remarkable that the bamboo, 
which enters so largely into all its decorative 
work, is not found in Japan in an uncultivated 
state. Still more surprising is the absence of 
tigers. Although the Japanese artist has 
never mastered the anatomy and foreshorten- 
ing of this animal, he yet draws it more 
accurately and with a thousand times more 
spirit than the artists of Hindostan and China. 
Indeed, the rarity of the animal in Chinese 
art makes me doubt the opinion of Prof. Rein 
that the Japanese derive their notions of the 
savage beast from China. Is it not probable 
that Corea was their master in this as in 
pottery? There, it is said, tigers so abound 





that tiger-hunting is a profession. But 
from wherever the Japanese derive their 
knowledge, the artistic insight with which 
they have divined its character is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of Japanese 
imagination. 

The summary of Japanese history which 
forms the second part of the volume is 
founded upon the same sources as many other 
summaries of the same kind which have been 
published of recent years, and is necessarily 
very similar to them; but, so far as I have 
been able to compare it with others, it seems 
certainly one of the most able and readable. 
It is only when it comes to very recent times 
that there is reason for slight dissatisfaction. 
The great social and political changes which 
have taken place since the abolition of the 
Shogunate are indeed described with clear- 
ness, but in a somewhat summary manner. 
They are, however, so mixed up with the 
strange problems of the present and the 
future that Prof. Rein may reasonably have 
thought that enlargement on such topics was 
not quite in character with the main object 
of his book. 

The section on ethnography is full of in- 
terest and knowledge carefully gathered and 
arranged. It is to be regretted that so careful 
an observer as Prof. Rein should not have 
visited Yezo. His account of that province, 
and consequently of the Ainos, would have been 
more valuable and probably more full if written 
in the light of personal experience. It seems 
uncertain whether the author has read Miss 
Bird’s delightful account of her sojourn in 
this strange land. If he had done so, he 
could scarcely be doubtful as to the con- 
tinuance of the curious bear-worship. In 
one page of his volume he speaks of it as 
though it were obsolete ; in another he recounts 
it as existing. Following Doenitz, Hilgen- 
dorf, and Schenke, he has no doubt that 
‘the Ainos are Mongolians, who differ less 
perhaps from the Japanese than the Germans 
from the Roumanians.” ‘With regard to the 
manners and customs and religions of the 
Japanese, Prof. Rein has necessarily but little 
that is new to say, but the information on 
these subjects is well selected and arranged. 

Too great thanks could scarcely be bestowed 
upon the care, the learning, and the patience 
which have gone to the production of this 
book, which will probably remain for a long 
time the fullest and most trustworthy of works 
of reference upon Japan. A word of praise is 
also due to its illustrations. They are not very 
many nor very beautiful, but they are useful. 
The frontispiece is a group of Japanese types, 
every one of which is well distinguished. 
By the view of ‘‘Subashiri, at the Foot of 
Fuji-no-Yama” we are enabled to form a 
good notion of the appearance of a quiet 
Japanese village; the next illustration is a 
photograph of one of the celebrated cryto- 
meria avenues near Nikko; a photograph of 
the tomb of Iyemidsu follows. After this 
we have an engraving which enables us to 
appreciate the enormous strength of the 
walls of one of the old castles; and not the 
least interesting of the set is a photograph of 
one of the curious, highly artificial temple 
gardens which makes us think that the artist 
of the willow-pattern plate must have been a 
realist of the most extreme type. 

Cosmo Monxnovse. 
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Westminster School, Past and Prevent. By 
Frederick H. Forshall. (Wymans.) 


Orv Westminsters will be grateful to Mr. 
Forshall for supplying a want they have long 
felt of a complete work on the school, com- 
bining its history and an account of its 
present state with the personal experience of 
an old Queen’s scholar. The Alumni West- 
monasterienses, carricd down by Mr. Charles 
B. Phillimore to 1852, gives a full account of 
all the King’s and Queen’s scholars up to that 
date. Several writers, such as Lord William 
Lennox, Lord Albemarle, and Sir George 
Dasent, have given us graphic descriptions of 
their own school-days; but these, however 
amusing, are fragmentary. The two volumes 
of the Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, com- 
piled and edited by those most accomplished 
scholars the late Mr. James Mure, Mr. Henry 
Bull, and Dr. Scott (the late head-master), 
are designed for those who, in some sense at 
least, are themselves scholirs; and, besides, 
that work is not very accessible. Aided by 
an excellent memory, Mr. Forshall has com- 
piled a history of the school in all its aspects 
which, we trust, cannot fail to be appreciated, 
not only by old Westminsters, but by the 
general reader. Old Westminsters, indeed, 
when they read his vivid description of school- 
life, both as town boy and Queen’s scholar, 
will for a moment feel that they are school- 
boys again ; they will see, in memory, the old 
dormitory, with its three wood fires, and the 
seniors’ houses; the school-room as it was 
before the shell was destroyed—college hall, 
with its central hearth of glowing char- 
coal now extinguished by modern barbarians. 
They will once more witness some famous 
battle in the Fighting Green with as intense 
an interest as the Princess Charlotte watched 
the fight between John Erskine, afterwards 
Earl of Mar, and Paddy Brown, afterwards 
Sir John Benyon de Beauvoir, as recorded by 
Lord Albemarle in his Fifty Years of my Life. 
The late Mr. James Mure once told the 
present writer that he remembered this fight 
perfectly, and the Princess looking on, holding 
on to the railings, and even how she was 
dressed—in a tight pelisse, with red collar 
and cuffs. 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. 
Forshall’s book is his full account of the 
“ challenges ’?’—that peculiar form of exami- 
nation conducted by the boys themselves on 
each other, which decided who should gain 
the foundation scholarships, and in what order. 
This chapter has now, alas! an antiquarian 
interest; the challenges, which survived till 
the present generation, are now abolished, and 
with them a very potent means of forming 
good and accurate scholars and ready thinkers 
and speakers has disappeared. Another dis- 
tinctive mark of Westminster teaching, the 
study of Hebrew, has been also abolished. 
It does, indeed, seem perverse that at a time 
when the number of subjects taught in the 
school is increased, so important a one should 
be withdrawn. Does a love of change lie at 
the bottom of this ? 

The life of a Queen’s scholar during his 
junior year forty years ago was hard, but it 
was a wholesome hardness. Mr. Forshall makes 
some interesting observations on the healthy 
effects of this discipline, and remarks that 


‘youths of the present day are in marke 
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degree more conceited, more brusque, more 
selfish, less respectful, than those of the same 
age were twenty years since. Often, when 
witnessing their ridiculous, and sometimes 
coarse, self-assertion, have I called to mind 
that excellent rule of college which forbade a 
junior to say ‘I think’ or ‘I thought.’” 

We believe he is engaged in tuition, and 
therefore speaks from experience. 

Perhaps the author has overloaded his book 
with his voluminous list of distinguished old 
Westminsters, which is not free from repe- 
titions, yet he has forgotten Charles Abbot, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The suc- 
eession of eminent men in every walk of life 
which the foundation of Westminster, limited 
to forty boys, has, from the age of Elizabeth, 
continued to produce is a matter for admira- 
tion. We attribute this to four causes— 
(1) that Westminster was always a working, 
never an ornamental, school; (2) the ad- 
mirable system of teaching; (8) the dis- 
cipline of college and its pre-eminence over 
the town boy part of the school; (4) the 
happiness of the school in her head-masters. 
The names of Camden, Busby, Nichol, Mark- 
ham, Vincent, and Carey must — be held 
in reverence. Westminster has produced four 
men of the very first order—Locke, Gibbon 
(he was not in college), Lord Mansfield, and 
Warren Hastings. She is especially rich in 
poets ; Ben Jonson, Cowley, George Herbert, 
Dryden, Prior, Cowper, Churchill, and Southey 
make a goodly list, to which may be added 
the two Colmans. After this, it is only fair 
to confess that Westminster is responsible for 
Elkanah Scttle. Westminster has furnished 
five Archbishops of York. As late as the 
year 1848 the Prime Minister and seven 
other members of his Government were West- 
minster men. 

Had space permitted, we would gladly 
have touched on many other points of interest 
treated of by Mr. Forshall which we must 
now leave the reader to find out for him- 
self. We must, however, call attention to 
the author’s translations from the Latin of 
inscriptions, epigrams, and prologues to the 
play, which seem to us well and often ele- 
gantly done. Wituam Wicknam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An Old Man’s Love. By Anthony Trollope. 
In 2 vols. (Blackwood. ) 


Bethesda. By Barbara Elbon. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Poisoned Arrows. By Jean Middlemass. 
3 vols. ( White.) 

The Pity of it. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Joyful through Hope. By Blanche Garvock. 
(Seeley.) 
Tue last completed novel that Mr. Anthony 
Trollope left—for Zhe Land-Leaguers was un- 
finished—is in every way slighter than his 
best work, but there is no falling off in the 
vigour and sincerity of the style. The char- 
acters are few, and the construction of the 
plot is simple. The scene is laid in that 
Hampshire country with which the novelist 
was familiar in his later years—a happy land, 
as in the days of Jane Austen, for country 
clergymen, and untroubled by Dissent. The 
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hero of the novel is a plain man, cast in no 
heroic mould, but who can slowly perceive 
what the right thing to do is, and can bring 
himself to do it, though not ungrudgingly. He 
has been disappointed in early life both in 
ambition and in love, but at the age of fifty 
there seems a prospect of his ward bringing 
sunshine into the steady evening of his days. 
Her heart, however, has already been given 
away, and Mr. Whittlestaff painfully, but 
manfully, recognises the one course left open 
tohim. There are stronger and more elaborate 
ictures drawn by the same hand, but the 
v. Montague Blake is an addition to the 
author’s long portrait-gallery of country and 
cathedral clergy ; and, though we have known 
old housekeepers like her before, we are glad 
to mect Mrs. Baggett and listen to her lectures. 
While written with vigour and directness, 
the almost total absence in the two volumes 
of those shrewd and half-humorous disqui- 
sitions about men and things which the author 
loved shows that the stream was getting dry. 
But there are one or two good things, never- 
theless, as the rector’s sermon meditated under 
the beech-trees, and his friend who wonders 
whether ‘‘the sermon could be made to have 
some flavour of the beech-trees, and how much 
better in that case it would be.” And Mr. 
Trollope has made good use as ever of the 
knowledge of cities and men which he acquired 
in his official wanderings. The description of 
society at the Kimberley diamond-fields is 
effective, and serves its place in the story 
admirably. 


Bethesda is a clever book—perhaps too clever. 
It belongs both in manner and treatment to 
what is popularly called the new school of 
Amcrican fiction, and has been written under 
the immediate influence of such work as Mr. 
Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady. It has 
all the defects of the school to which it 
belongs, and perhaps more than the usual lack 
of robustness. The conversation is certainly 
made brilliant here and there, but at the expense 
of ease and gracefulness; and the brilliancy 
is always hard and artificial. While the 
craving for a quasi-scientific precision of lan- 
guage has resulted in the plentiful use of such 
barbarisms as ‘‘ ultimation.” But the material 
which the writer has chosen is less common- 
place than that which her countrymen often 
select for their art. The theme isa repetition 
of the ‘elective affinities” in a milder and 
less passionate atmosphere. Bethesda, of 
course, is the travelled New England girl, 
conscious of high but vague aspirations, and 
touched with that fatalism which a sojourn 
in Eastern lands so often communicates. Her 
fate comes to her in the shape of a chivalrous 
French gentleman, living apart from a wife 
who had never been a wife to him, with 
whom she forms a literary friendship. The 
each think to assist the other unselfishly, and 
of course they resolve to create an ideal 
marriage of true minds for themselves, and 
not be ‘‘ like other people.” But the hero is 
in reality, though neither heroine nor author 
will recognise it, grossly selfish, only his 
selfishness is veneered over with refinement 
and delicacy. He is the first to fall, but is 
not long left alone. 

** Amor che a null’ amato amar perdona.” 
The story of Bethesda’s trial, sufferings, and 
final but desolating conquest is told with 
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insight and sympathy; but the writer’s over- 
subtlety sometimes betrays her into being 
obscure. The eonclusion is not satisfactory, 
and, so far as René d’Isten is concerned, 
not probable; but the author has seriously 
attempted to realise her characters, and has 
largely succeeded. Besides the errors of style 
peculiar to its class, there are one or two other 
mistakes in the book. Could Bethesda possibly 
have lodged in the house at Florence where 
Beatrice lived? and would Folco Portinari’s 
house have looked out over the Arno ? 


The plot of Poisoned Arrows is a very 
slender thread on which a good many pearls 
of style and description are strung, to the 
evident satisfaction of the author. As 
for the characters, they belong to a good 
old-fashioned type—a beautiful heroine, a 
handsome and accomplished villain, and a 
blameless hero somewhat less handsome than 
the villain. There is a shadow resting on the 
villain’s birth, which makes a kind of weak 
Edgar out of him. His machinations are 
abetted by the random gossip of an old maid, 
who cheats at cards, and is a terribly spiteful 
old cat. But the heroine, to say the least of 
it, was not very wise in her generation. 
Perhaps this may be excused in her when we 
learn that she was ‘‘ petite’”’ and fragile, and 
had “ fluffy hair of light, light brown” which, 
‘though you liked it for dancing up,” you 
could not help ‘longing to smooth down.” 
It was this fluffy hair, inviting such easy 
familiarities, together with her ‘“ diaphanous 
loveliness” generally, that excited the evil 
passion in Cyril Acton’s black heart. But the 
iteration of epithets and a generous use of 
italics are not the only tricks of composition 
which the author employs. She resorts to a 
short staccado passado style for impressing the 
apathetic public, which she takes into her 
confidence, with Cyril Acton’s appearance. 
His eyes are more than intellectual. ‘‘ Bright 
and cold are they? Youare right. Restless 
too.” Nor does she even rise superior to the 
temptations of that long-suffering word ‘‘real.”’ 
Among other things ‘real champagne” is 
given at a ball in the house of a county mag- 
nate. Naturally she has sprinkled French 
over the pages with a liberal hand, though she 
has been a little sparing of her accents. What 
incident there is in the three volumes, and 
there is very little, is of a sufficiently familiar 
character. 


Mrs. Smith’s novel has a distinct, if not a 
very pleasant or probable, plot—an advantage 
which she does her best to conceal from the 
reader in the first volume and a-half by a great 
deal of irrelevant matter. Her style unfortu- 
nately contributes to the same result. It is 
redundant and unchastened, full of exaggera- 
tion, and abounding in strange and curious 
The small Berkshire farm where 
the heroine retires is described as a ‘luscious 
thirty acres;” and one of the fields is actually 
‘white with mushrooms.” There are very 
frequent apostrophes on subjects which per- 
baps deserve them, such as love and beauty. 
A young lady, who is constant as well as 
charming, is apostrophised thus: “ Oh fair but 
thorny rose, the giant birth of a measureless 
fraction of time, the immortal bloom of 
eternity.” It seems rather hard on a young 
lady who is all this to be subjected to the 
addresses of a young mat who, by way of 
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rsuading her to yield to his suit, threatens, 
if she continues obdurate, to bting down his 
own ‘mother’s head with infamy to the 
grave.” But not even this threat moves her, 
and she is only to be reached through her 
devotion to her father. There is a Home 
Seeretary mixed up in two intrigues and 
a murder-story in the novel, and several 
villains and adventurers. The villains chicfly 
accomplish their wicked ends by paragraphs in 
the society papers, which read like fairly 
successful parodies in Punch. They are nearly 
all titled, or at least can write C.B. after their 
names. 


Hope is a young lady who mafries a curate, 
and helps him through a difficult life in which 
much hopefulness was needed. He falls in 
love with her in a railway carriage; they 
meet unexpectedly, and for once the course 
of true love ran smooth. But, after marriage, 
they have to face the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of a clergyman’s position, with a small 
income, an increasing family, a straggling 
parish, and unsympathetic relations. Finally, 
these difficulties are further aggravated by 
the necessity of contributing to the support 
of these unsympathetic relations ; but they 
come through all their trials suecessfully. 
The book is pleasantly written; but the 
children are made to speak exactly like the 
grown-up people, and the wicked lord is 
conventional. C, E. Dawktys. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill, 
(Macmillan.) This little reprint should be in 
the hands of everyone who desires to form a 
sound judgment upon one of the great social 
problems of the day, and to see how, in some 
measure, its solution is being worked out. It 
is worth notice that the first artiele in the series 
is dated 1866, and that nearly twenty years 
have expired since Miss Hill’s attention was 
directed to a condition of things which the 
authors of the ‘‘ Bitter Cry” sprung upon the 
world as a new discovery. The evil that has 
to be met will not yield before sensational 
writing and effusive sympathy. Calmness, 
patience, and invincible perseverance are needed; 
and where these are present there is good hope 
that by slow degrees a mitigation, if not an 
absolute cure, of the worst symptoms of the 
disease may be obtained. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the value of Miss Hill’s 
work, or to pass over any opportunity of wish- 
ing her success in it. 


ARE we very ignorant not to have heard 
before of ‘‘Ik Marvel,” and to suppose that 
there may be many others in like case? His 
real name is Donald G. Mitchell; and he is a 
New England humorist of that literary stamp 
Wiich traces from Washington Irving and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne before ever the coarser 
jcuarity of the Far West was thought worthy 
of print. We find it recorded of him in the 
Enyctopaedia Americana that he ‘ gives plea- 
sant expression to @ fatmet’s thonghts.” If 
that vere all, we should hardly have thought 
it neOgsary to notice the fiew edition of his 
books ‘hich Messrs. Sampson Low have intro- 
duced ito this country. But, unless our own 
critical faulty is greatly astray, the discursive 
reader wil-thank us for calling his attention to 
® series Olyolumes that are as agreeable in 
their conten: as in their outward setting. Of 
the five alreay published, Wet Days at Edye- 
wood has chaned us most, perhaps because it 
is the easiest totake up and lay down again. 
No mere farmets work this fut the genial 
talk of a scholar @dq mani of the world, 








The Bible Word-Book : a Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By William Aldis Wright. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Macmillan.) We have 
not been careful to compare this new edition 
with the first. It must be sufficient to say that 
we know no book on the usage of the English 
language which supplies a larger amount of 
curious information in a form so attractive that 
it compels one to go on turning over the pages. 
Of Mr. Aldis Wright’s authority on the subject it 
is needless to speak. Special interest attaches to 
the work in view of the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, for Mr. Aldis Wright is secretary to that 
company of Revisers, 

Messrs. KeGan Pavun, Trencu, & Co. are 
the publishers in this country of the Life of 
James Fenimore Cooper by Prof, Lounsbury, of 
Yale, which was reviewed in the ACADEMY of 
September 22, 1883. We believe that it forms 
@ volume in the series of ‘‘ American Men of 
Letters ” edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner ; 
but in appearance it is altogether dissimilar to 
the three first volumes of thst series which we 
received from Messrs. Samj}son Low. It has, 
however, a portrait, which those lacked; and 
all of them alike possess an Index—in this 
respect setting an example to their prototype, 
Mr. John Morley’s series. 


The Table-Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. 
Fourth Centenary Edition. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The format of this dainty little volume is 
creditable to both printer and publisher. Only 
it should have been stated distinctly on the 
title-page that the contents form but a very 
small sample of a large bulk. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1884. Edited 
by J. Scott Keltie. (Macmillan.) An annual 
in its twenty-first year of publication would not 
require notice here if it were not that the name 
of a new editor appears for the first time on the 
title-page. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the addition of some hundred more pages, or 
the inclusion of half-a-dozen new countries. 
Nor will we confine ourselves to thanking Mr. 
Keltie for the careful revision to which a great 
oart of the work has evidently been subjected. 

t is more important to point out to him (though 
we dare say he knows it well enough) that much 
yet remains to be done. Here, for example, 
are afew statements from the section on “‘ Great 
Britain” that stand in need of correction. The 
Lord Chancellor is styled Baron Selborne (p. 
209) ; Lord Carlingford was not appointed Lord 
Privy Seal on April 28, 1880 (p. 210); on p. 
219 it is more than implied that the entire area 
of England and Wales is under School Boards ; 
on p. 231 the description given of the new 
sinking fund is quite misleading; the decimal 
point has got wrongly placed in the table show- 
ing the per-centage of decennial increase in the 
population of Scotland for 1881 (p. 256); the 
form of government in the two colonies of Natal 
and Ceylon is inadequately described as ‘‘ repre- 
sentative’ (p. 286). The errors of the following 
passage require to be pointed out in detail :— 


‘Tn the forty-six years from the accession of Queen 
Victoria till the end of 1883, there were issued 166 
patents of peerage, so that, with the addition of 
the spiritual lords, two archbishops and twenty- 
four bishops, all of whoth were appointed during 
the period, 192 members of the House of Lords, or 
more than one-third of the whole number, owe 
theit seats to nominations tinder Her Majesty ”’ (p. 
203). 

Now, our first objection to this is that it is 
taker: verbatim et numeratim from the edition of 
last year, with the exception that ‘the end of 
1883”’ has been sttbstituted for ‘‘ the end of June 
1882; ”’ whereas between the two periods speci- 
fied at least three new peers were created—Bram- 





well, Alcester, and 


the figures, the inference is altogether erro- 
neous, for it omits those peerages created by 
the present Queen which have already become 
extinct. Speaking at random, these must 
number at least twenty, familiar examples 


being Macaulay, Clyde, Hatherley, and 
Ossington. We must conclude with merely 


mentioning an odd blunder in the account of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where we read (p. 674) 
“so-called Africanders, the offspring of black 
women and Dutch fathers.” 


A History of Roman Classical Literature. By 
R. W. Browne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Protessor of Classical Literature in King’s Col- 
lege, London. (Bentley.) Without implying 
any disrespect to the venerable author, but 
simply because no hint is given of the fact on 
the title-page—nor, indeed, elsewhere in the 
volume—it is right to state that this is a reprint 
of a book first published in 1853. Considering 
also what the title-page does affirm, we may add 
that Archdeacon Browne resigned the prebendi * 
stall of Newington in St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
long ago as 1860; and that he ceased likewise 
to be professor at King’s College in 1863. In 
both appointments he happens to have already 
had no less than two successors. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage. Tllustrated with 1,400 Armorial 
Bearings. Edited by Robert H. Mair. (Dean 
& Son.) What is to be said of a work of refer- 
ence now in its hundred and seventy-first year ? 
Nothing, except that the editor has not been 
lulled by success into resting upon his aecom- 
plishment. In the issue for 1884 he has added 
to this unrivalled storchouse of modern genea- 
logical information the maternal parentage of 
each collateral branch, and some interesting 
statistics showing the number of hereditary 
dignities that have been conferred or have be- 
come extinct since 1870. Only, in these days of 
exact etymology, we must implore him for the 
second time to reconsider his statement on p. xVi. 
that ‘‘Sire”’’ is derived from the Greek ! 


WE have received from Messrs. Longmans 
two cheap editions of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, which, whatever critics may say, is prob- 
ably the most popular book of poetry of our 
time. One of these, a thin paper quarto, with 
all Mr. George Scharf’s illustrations, is published 
for as little as sixpence. But why is Mr. 
Scharf’s name nowhere recorded ? The other, 
though issued at double the price, has no 
illustrations and is less clearly printed. On the 
other hand, it contai:.s some sixteen pages of 
brief notes, which we venture to assign on 
internal evidence to Sir George Cox. ‘ Ivry” 
and ‘“‘The Armada,” which are always bound 
up with the Lays, have no notes, though they 
do not need them less. 


Mr. Davin Doveras, of Edinburgh, has 
completed Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘* Break- 
fast Table Series”? with 7’he Poet at the Breakfast 
Table, in two shilling volumes. In the Preface 
the author takes occasion to pay a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Herbert Spencer. The same pub- 
lisher has also issued, in his series of ‘‘ American 
Authors,” Prve and I, by Mr. George William 
Curtis, which originally appeared in 1857, and 
has never before been reprinted in England. 
We must content ourselves with remarking that 
both the pattern and the colour of the paper 
cover are less attractive than with the rest of 
the series. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are the English pub- 
lishers of the new edition of Spiers’ French- 
English and English-French Dictionaries, ‘‘ en- 
tirely remodelled, revised, and largely in- 
creased” by Mr. H. Witcomb, who is Dr. 
sew successor as English professor at the 

cole des Ponts et Chaussées. This edition is 





olseley. But, granting | 


the twenty-ninth ; and though even now Spiers 
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i3 far from being all that —_— be wished, still 
i deserves the popularity it has obtained. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have published, as a 
pamphlet, for ninepence, ‘‘The Passing of 
Arthur,” by Lord eg er We should have 
preferred the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 


Tose whose purses are not large will be 
glad to hear that Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
following his own precedent in the case of 
Shelley, has already reprinted in a single volume 
the text of all Keats’s poetry as it appeared in 
his library edition of Keats published some 
three months ago. The publishers are Messrs. 
Reeves & Turner. 


WE have also on our table :—A List of Build- 
ings in Great Britain and Ireland having Mural 
and other Painted Decorations of Dates prior to 
the Later Half of the Sixteenth Century, with 
Historical Introduction and Alphabetical Index 
of Subjects, by C. E. Kayser, Third Edition, 
enlarged (South Kensington Museum); Fasti 
Apostolici : a Chronological Survey of the Years 
between the Ascension of our Lord and the 
Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, by W. H. 
Anderdon, 8.J., Second Thousand, enlarged 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); The Students’ 
Guide to the Bar, by W. R. Ball, Third Edition 
(Macmillan); Dearforgil: the Princess of Bref- 
ney : a Historical Romance of 1152-72, by the 
Author of “The Last Earl of Desmond” 
(Longmans); very Man’s Own Lawyer: 
a Handy-book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity, comprising the Rights and Wrongs 
of Individuals, by A Barrister, Twenty-first 
Edition (Crosby Lockwood); Shorthand for 
Everybody, with Courses of Lessons for Self- 
Instruction, by W. Mattieu Williams, Second 
Thousand (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); The Key 
of Doctrine and Practice, by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis (Bumpus); A Comprehensive Manual of 
Elementary Knowledge, for the Use of Schools, 
Arranged by J. Oberlin Harris (H. K. Lewis) ; 
Christianity and Churchism, by P. Allan-Fraser, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged (Triibner) ; 
The Management and Treatment of the Horse, n 
the Stable, Field, and on the Road, by W. 
Proctor (W. H. Allen); Chapters on the Science 
of Language, by Leon Delbos (Williams & 
Norgate); &c., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AUTHENTIC memorials of George Eliot are still 
so rare that readers of the ACADEMY will be 
glad to have their attention called to some 
papers in the Journal des Débats, by M. James 
Darmesteter, which are based upon her corre- 
spondence with a certain Mrs. B. This cor- 
respondence, no part of which has before been 
published, consists of no less than 117 letters, 
covering a period of just twenty-one years, 
from April 1859, the time of the publication of 
Adam Bede, to April 1880, eight months before 
her death. Those who know M. Darmesteter 
will not need to be told that he had full 
authority to make use of the correspondence, 
nor that he has performed his task with perfect 
discretion and taste. The extracts are printed 
in French, so that we must be content to quote 
the only continuous passage which is given in 
the original English. It comes in a letter of 
December 5, 1859, and has reference to criti- 
cisms passed upon Adam Bede :— 

“*T shall go on writing from my inward prompt- 
ings, writing what I love and believe—what I feel 
to be good and true, if I can only render it 
worthily—and then leave the rest to take its 
chance: ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be,’ with those who are to produce any 
art that will lastingly touch the generations of 
men.”’ 

It is stated that Mr. Cross’s biography will be 
mainly based upon three sets of correspondence, 
of which this is one, Considering the impres- 





sion produced by the recent volume of Essays, 
it is much to be hoped that the publication of 
the biography will not be much longer delayed. 


At the tercentenary festival of Edinburgh 
University, to be celebrated on April 15, honorary 
degrees are to be conferred with no sparing 
hand. The original list comprised seventy-nine 
names, and this has now been increased by the 
addition of twenty-seven more. Among those 
who are to receive the degree of D.D. we may 
mention Bishop Lightfoot, Canon Westcott, 
Prof. Salmon, of Dublin, and the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne. The D.C.L.’s include (in alphabetical 
order) Mr. Robert Browning, Prof. Bryce, Prof. 
Cayley, Prof. Ernst Curtius, of Berlin, Prof. 
Karl Elze, of Halle, Prof. E. A. Freeman, M. 
Clermont Ganneau, Principal Greenwood, Prof. 
Haeckel, of Jena, Prof. Helmholtz, of Berlin, 
Prof. Jowett, M. Emile Laveleye, of Lidge, 
Dean Liddell, Sir Henry Maine, Prof. Martens, 
of St. Petersburg, Dean Merivale, M. Méziéres, 
Prof. Charles Newton, M. Pasteur, Lord Ray- 
leigh, M. Renan, Prof. J. R. Seeley, Prof.” H. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Skeat, Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
Prof. Storm, of Christiania, Prof. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin, Prof. Villari, of Florence, and Prof. 
Virchow, of Berlin. 


THE General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
announce that no less than twenty-five readers 
and university lecturers will be appointed next 
term. Of these, five are to be in mathematics, 
five also in history, four in different depart- 
ments of biology, two in comparative philology, 
and two also in botany. The annual stipend 
of the great majority is fixed at only £50; of 
six at £100; and a reader in comparative 
philology is the only one who will receive the 
same salary (£300) as the readers at Oxford. 
On the other hand, the number of lectures 
demanded from a reader at Cambridge is only 
two a-week for two terms in the year. 


WE hear that the Villon Society intend to 
follow up their version of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments with three volumes of Oriental 
tales, chiefly from the Persian. The translator 
in this case also will be Mr. John Payne. 


A DETAILED account of the career of Major 
Alikhanoff, who brought about the submis- 
sion of Merv, and has now been appointed 
Governor of it, will be embodied in Mr. 
Marvin’s new book, Reconnoitring Central Asia, 
which Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co. will issue 
in a few days. Among other points of special 
interest in the work we may mention that, in 
the account of Col. Burnaby’s career, the 
famous ride to Khiva is severely criticised as 
an overrated exploit, while particular import- 
ance is given, in the estimate of Gen. Valentine 
Baker, to the fact that the latter was the first 
to point out the probable strategical advance 
of Russia along the Persian frontier via Sarakhs 
to Herat, which has since developed itself in 
every detail. Mr. Marvin also throws fresh 
light on a dark portion of Central Asian history 
by giving a description of the efforts of the Merv 
Turcomans to place themselves under English 
suzerainty through the medium of the Ameer, 
based on Major Napier’s secret journals. This 
arrangement was favoured by Sir Charles 
MacGregor and Gen. Baker, and the details 
given are likely to lead to a political contro- 
versy. 

A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead is 
the title of a biographical and critical sketch, 
by Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell, which Mr. Elliot 
Stock is about to publish. Whitehead wrote at 
least one exceptional book—Richard Savage: a 
Romance of Real Life. Rossetti, in one of his 
letters, speaks of the hero of this work as ‘“‘a 
real character really worked out.” Miss 
Hogarth says that Dickens repeatedly ex- 
pressed the highest admiration of the novel. 
Whitehead achieved considerable distinction 





as a poet by a book entitled The Solitary, 
of which an old Literary Gazette speaks in 
terms of the warmest praise. As a man, 
Whitehead had a melancholy career, ending in 
Australia with starvation. He was a friend of 
Dickens, an associate of Douglas Jerrold, and 
was personally known to the foremost journal- 
ists and men of letters living in London from 
1830 to 1850. 


To the April number of the Red Dragon, the 
national magazine of Wales, Mr. John Howells 
sends some interesting letters written by Carlyle 
to the late Charles Redwood, a Cowbridge 
attorney, to whom Carlyle paid two visits some 
forty years ago. 


THE Bishop of Peterborough has just pre- 
pared for publication a volume of his Sermons 
preached on special occasions, which will be 
published next month by Messrs. Isbister. 

Ir will be some three or four months before 
the forthcoming Life of James Hogg, the ‘‘ Et- 
trick Shepherd,” by his daughter, Mrs. Garden, 
can appear. It will be revised by a well-known 
Scotch critic and poet. 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S recent lectures to working- 
men at Bradford will shortly be published in a 
cheap form by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
under the title of Religion in History and in 
Life of To-day. 

THE third and concluding volume of the 
Protestant Commentary on the New Testament 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. It will contain the 
Introduction to the Ephesians and Colossians 
and Philemon, by Prof. Holtzmann, of Strass- 
burg; to the Pastoral Epistles and Timothy, 
by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin ; to the Hebrews, 
Peter, and Jude, by Prof. Hilgenfeld ; and the 
other books by Drs. Spiith, Krenkel, Bruch, and 
one of the editors, Prof. P. W. Schmidt. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a work entitled Working Men 
Co-operators : What they Have Done and What 
they Are Doing, by Mr. Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland and Mr. Benjamin Jones. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son, having completed 
their Library Edition of Swift, in nineteen 
volumes, are now publishing a uniform edition 
of De Foe’s complete works, in twenty volumes. 
As their desire is to make the new edition as 
complete as possible, they will be glad to 
hear from anyone possessing unpublished letters 
or other matter attributed to, or known to be 
by, De Foe. The edition will be limited to 500 
copies for the English market. 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Co. announce 
as just ready a new Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese Dictionary, by Mr. Alfred 
Elwes, uniform with his French, Spanish, and 
Italian Dictionaries in ‘‘ Weale’s Series.” 


THE first edition of Mr. Holmes’ History of 
the Indian Mutiny being nearly exhausted, a 
second is in preparation. 


A NEw edition of Dr. Macaulay’s excelleat 
volume of Sea Pictwres will be ready this morth, 
containing an additional section on the lste 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

A NEw edition of Sherring’s History of Pro- 
testant Missions in India, carefully reviset an 
brought down to date by the Rev. E. Serrow, 
formerly of Calcutta, will be issued 0y the 
Religious Tract Society in May. 

Carr. C. W. WuirTE, whose panrhlet, Our 
Military Position: a Note of Wéning, has 
run through several editions, wil) follow it up 
with another, entitled The Army ed the Public : 
an Appeal to the Patriotic. 

THE second number of the <W series of the 
Genealogist, which will be isued early next 
month, will contain, anv Other articles, 
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“‘The Scutage and Marshal’s Rolls,” by Mr. 8S. 
R. Bird; ‘‘ The Ormonde Attainders—1461 and 
1715,” by Mr. Hubert Hall; ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
at Helmingham,” by Mr. J. A. C. Vincent ; 
‘“©A Sacrament Certificate;” ‘‘ Harvard Uni- 
versity, U.S., and the Harvards of Southwark ag 
by Dr. Rendle; and ‘‘Wanley’s Harleian 
Journal.” The ‘“‘ New Peerage,” by G. E. C., 
is also continued. 


THE chief literary feature in the April number 
of the Scottish Review will be an article on Mr. 
Swinburne by ‘‘ Annie Armit,” and there will 
also appear two historical articles and a paper 
on Scotland in the eighteenth century. 


Pror. St. GEORGE MIVART contributes an 
article on ‘‘ A Devonshire Relic” to the forth- 
coming number of Merry England. 


Tue April number of To-Day contains an 
article by Mr. Michael Davitt on ‘‘The Irish 
Social Problem.” 


A LARGE stone tablet has been placed over 

the door of Shandy Hall, now converted into a 
set of cottages, with this inscription :— 
‘‘Here dwelt Lawrence Sterne, for many years 
Incumbent of Coxwold. Here he wrote Tristram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. Died in 
London in 1768, aged fifty-five years.”’ 

Last Saturday, March 22, the anniversary of 
the birth of Henry Kirke White, was com- 
memorated by a dinner of the newly founded 
Nottingham Literary Club. It was stated 
that a collection of Kirke White literature is 
being formed in the Free Library; but no 
other memorial of him exists in the town. 
Next year, we believe, will be the centenary of 
his birth. Perhaps Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
or Mr. J. Potter Briscoe will take the hint. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on March 22, a note on ‘‘The Botany 
of The Winter’s Tale,’ by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, 
was read. Miss Constance O’Brien and Dr. 
Arthur B. Prowse each read ‘“‘ A Comparison of 
The Winter’s Tale with Pandosto.” 


So far as we have observed, none of ‘the 
comments in the daily press upon the case of 
‘‘ Nicols v. Pitman,” decided last week by Mr. 
Justice Kay, seems to have appreciated the pre- 
cise point of the judgment. It was an action 
to restrain the publication in shorthand of a 
lecture delivered at the Working Men’s Col- 
lege. The lecturer had not given notice to the 
justices, and consequently he was unable to 
avail himself of 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 65. But 
it happened that he had carefully committed 
his lecture to writing beforehand, and that 
his MS. lay before him on the desk at the 
time of its delivery. He therefore possessed, at 
common law as opposed to statute, a right of 
property in his unpublished literary produc- 
tion; and the ratio decidendi of Mr. Justice 
Kay’s judgment was that this common-law 
right was not forfeited by the oral delivery of 
the lecture. If the lecture had not been pre- 
viously committed to writing, and if the MS. 
had not been before the lecturer at the time of 
its delivery, it is at least possible that the judg- 
ment might have been the other way. In such 
a case the lecturer could rely only upon an 
implied contract with his hearers that they had 
come merely for their own instruction, and not 
to communicate to others what they heard. The 
importance of the case to public lecturers is 
obvious, though we cannot but think that it 
leaves almost as much unsettled as it purports 
to settle. 


In an article in Longman’s for April entitled 
‘A Pilgrimage to Selborne,” which is as slight 
in substance and as rich in egotistic details as 
the general run of magazine articles, Mr. 
T. K. Kebbel perpetrates the following penta- 
meter :— 


“Tpsa domus puerum quem vidit, ipsa senem.” 








Wits reference to Mr. Bradley’s letter on 

‘* Friar Tuck” in the ACADEMY of last week, 
Mr. John Beddoe writes from Clifton :— 
‘“‘The name Toki was not uncommon among the 
Anglo-Saxons—e.g., Tokig of Wallingford and 
Tochi a farmholder on the land of bert de 
Stafford. It still survives as a surname in the 
form of Tookey or Tuckey.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IN MEMORIAM JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


Srncergst soul that ever spoke for God, 

O truest heart that ever felt for man, 

O brightest mind that ever traced the plan 
Of the mild Christ, who mildly like him trod 
The paths of pain, whose mouth was as a rod 

To smite the foolish and to raisc the wan, 

To stir the laggard and to bruise the clan 
Of hatreds and hypocrisies—the sod 
Can bind thee not albeit the grass is green 

And daisies dance to all the winds of heaven ; 

Somewhere and somehow unto thee ’tis given 
Clearly to see the light thine eyes had seen, 
And gladlier yet to hear from deep to height 
The waves of low love-laughter infinite. 


ROBERT KEMP. 








OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death of Dr. Allen 
Thomson, best known as Professor of Anatomy 
at Glasgow from 1848 to 1877, though he had 
previously occupied chairs at Aberdeen and at 
Edinburgh. His father was a Scotch professor, 
and his maternal grandfather likewise. The 
department of his subject to which he devoted 
himself was microscopic embryology. His pub- 
lished works are neither bulky nor numerous; 
but his reputation stood deservedly high, and 
in 1877 he was president of the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Plymouth. He died in London 
on March 22, at the age of seventy-five. 


WE regret to hear of the death at San Sebas- 
tian of Don José Manterola, the author of El 
Cancionero Vasco, and the editor from its com- 
mencement of the Euskal-Erria, He was only 
thirty-four years of age, and his loss will be 
deeply felt by all lovers of Basque literature, 
for which he did so much. 

THE death is announced of M. Magnin, one 
of the three testamentary executors of Auguste 
Comte, and the president of the Société positiv- 
iste. 

WE are compelled to hold over until next 
week our notice of M. Mignet. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ir is not to be supposed that the editor of the 
China Review can possibly keep up a constant 
and full supply of articles of real and abiding 
value. If one such is found in each number 
readers should be well satisfied, and those who 
take up the current issue prepared to accept it in 
this spirit will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Parker’s article on the Wén-chow dialect is an 
important contribution to the literature of the 
dialects of China. It is the first serious attempt 
to describe the speech of the people of Wén- 
chow, the peculiarities of which throw a con- 
siderable light on the history of other more 
divergent dialects. Mr. Henry’s record of 
‘The Eight ‘Lions’ of Canten”’ is well told, 
and the continuations of Mr. Piton’s ‘China 
during the Tsin Dynasty” and of Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s “‘ Chips from Chinese History ” maintain 
their accustomed level of interest. Besides 
these contributions there is a paper on Hakka 
folk-lore and another on Hakka songs. This 
last is followed by Notices of New Books, among 
which is an appreciative review of the new 
edition of the late Dr. Williams’s Middle 


Kingdom; and the usual papers of ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,” 





In the current Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia, Padre F. Fita prints from a text 
furnished by the Prior, Don Francisco Pélit, 
collated with a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Munich, an inedited Latin poem in praise of 
the Convent of Roncesvalles, written between 
August 31, 1199, and December 1215; probably 
by Rodrigo, Archbishop of Toledo. The poem 
is in stanzas of four lines, all rhyming, a verse 
which shortly became very popular both in 
Spanish and in Latin. A quotation will show 
that intolerance was not always the rule in 
Spain. 

‘* Porta patet omnibus, infirmis et sanis, 
Non solum catholicis, verum et paganis, 
Judeis, hereticis, ociosis, vanis ; 
Et, ut dicam breviter, bonis et profanis.’’ 
The closing lines contain a somewhat early use 
of ‘‘rimus ” in the sense of rhyme. 
“* Nisi rimi series foret fini data 
Auditori tedium daret protelata.’’ 
The ministrations of women (sorores) as well as 
of men in the hospitals are mentioned. The 
deed of foundation (1134-42), which is also 
given in the Boletin, contains this curious pro- 
vision :—‘‘ Clerici autem sive layci confratres, 
quando fecerint orationem, dicant: domine, 
miserere confratribus meis vivis atque de- 
functis ; clerici vero literatorie, si sciverint ; layci 
materna lingua.” 








“ORION” HORNE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Wuat old Melbourne resident does not re- 
member the second-hand bookseller’s shop on 
the brow of Bourke Street Hill, near to the 
Houses of Parliament, where some fifteen to 
twenty years ago, and down to a later period, 
the colonial Quaritch—one Henry Tolman 
Dwight—held literary sway ? Thither on hot 
summer afternoons would flock many men of 
local note—lawyers, doctors, divines, journalists 
—a motley crew, but united in the bonds of 
bookdom. It was no light privilege to be 
admitted into the sacred circle, for ‘‘ Dwight’s ” 
possessed, in the eyes of those of the younger 
generation who cared not for the politics or 
commerce of a prosperous province, much of 
the charm of a London literary coterie. Among 
those who frequented the low-roofed, book- 
stuffed recesses of this shop was a little, odd- 
looking old gentleman with ‘‘ cork-screw”’ 
curls, who came on periodical visits to the 
metropolis from the dark forests of the Blue 
Mountains, where he reigned in high official 
grandeur as Warden. Everyone at ‘‘ Dwight’s,” 
from that great functionary himself to the 
brilliant leader of the bar whose real aim in 
life was to collect rare editions of Montaigne, 
would greet with warmth the visitor. For this 
strange-looking little old man was Richard 
Henry (Hengist) Horne, or as we invariably 
called him, ‘‘ Orion’’ Horne. 

I said ‘“‘we” perhaps presumptuously, for 
my youthful obscurity placed me quite on the 
outer rim of this exclusive literary “ set,’’ who, 
however, tolerated my frequent presence, 
perhaps because like other great men they 
preferred a boyish listener to none. I allude 
to this obscure bit of past colonial history be- 
cause the death of this same R. H. Horne at 
Margate has brought back so vividly the 
mingled feelings of pride and pleasure with 
which I took the old man’s hand some two or 
three before he left for England. I have 
had the honour since to meet poets whom I 
must critically rank as “‘ fuller minstrels” than 
‘Orion ” Horne ; but no personal introduction 
even to a Tennyson or Browning—deeply as I 
revere their genius—could recall the emotion 
with which I regarded one who has passed 
almost silently away. 

We hear much in the colonies nowadays of 
‘* Australian literature,’ and faint echoes of this 
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self-assertion are to be caught in England. 
But no account of this new literary develo 
ment is complete without a recognition of the 
labours of “Orion” Horne, who dwelt and 
wrote in Victoria from 1852 to 1869. During 
these years Horne, who seemed to us to have 
brought in person to the new land the literary 
glory and traditions of the Mother country (for 
was he not the personal friend of Charles 
Dickens and the Brownings, and had not Poe 
proclaimed his farthing B ic to be on a par 
with Milton’s ’), was the acknowledged arbiter 
of authorship throughout Australia. At his 
sole fiat the Sydney poet Henry Kendall’s 
“Death in the Bush” and the “Glen of 
Arrawatta” were awarded the coveted prize as 
‘the best poems produced in the colonies,’ 

It would be absurd to class ‘‘ Orion” Horne 
among Australian writers; but, as an English 
poet who was a colonial resident for some 
years, it must be claimed for him that he guided 
the literary aspirations of those who are the 
—— of a fresh development of English 
iterature at the Antipodes., 

In an excellent article on ‘‘ King Lear’s Mad- 
ness,” contributed to the late Marcus Clarke’s 
magazine—the Colonial Monthly—Horne sug- 
gestively remarked :— 

‘‘On this great subject of madness as treated by 

Shakspere there is much more to say with regard 

to several tragedies ; but I must leave it to others, 

who have a longer vista before their steps, and a 
ersonal hold upon the denizens of these growing 
ands, to which I am about to bid farewell.’’ 

‘*Orion”’ Horne was not the only English 
littérateur who thirty years ago voyaged to those 
Southern lands. The discovery of that magic 
metal, gold, caused a ‘‘rush” of brilliant but 
briefless young barristers, and university men 
with literary tastes, who, when the ‘“‘dig- 

ings” fever had somewhat abated, settled 
down to their legitimate callings, and have 
done so much— especially for Victoria—socially 
and intellectually. Among these came a few 
adventurous wights who thought to grow sud- 
denly rich by exchanging the journalist’s pen 
for the miner’s pick. One light and airy spirit 
named Frank Fowler appeared to be so en- 
chanted with the Australia of aquarter of century 
ago that he advised literary men to settle there 
forthwith, saying that they were sure to be 
made Cabinet Ministers, and to receive pensions 
of a thousand a year, before they had time to 
—— the fact that geographically they were 
upside down. Mr. Fowler, whose brochure was 
entitled Southern Lights, airily stated that one 
of its chapters was written ‘‘ during a hurricane 
at sea,’”? whereupon the Melbourne Punch—a 
vigorous offspring of its sturdy old Fleet Street 
paveut—cemedhed — 

‘‘ But the sailors never knew how Frank 
Was blowing a hurricane too.’’ 


And here we have the origin of that favourite 
colonial phrase and practice which Anthony 
Trollope referred to in his parting advice to 
Victorians—“‘ not to blow.’ I mention Mr. 
Frank Fowler because his lucubratious caused 
“Orion”? Horne, who could speak with 
authority, to reply, which he did in a sober 
and reliable Nok entitled Australian Facts and 
Prospects. 

But Horne’s mind was cast in an antique 
mould; and, whether he resided at the Blue 
Mountains or in Regent’s Park, his thoughts 
were with the Elizabethan or still more fre- 
quently with the old Greek dramatists. He 
lived in the colony, but was no “ colonial ; ”’ 
and, with the exception of the book jus: named, 
and a cantata called ‘‘The South Sea Sisters,” 
his Australian publications differ in no wise 
from those he brought out in such profusion in 
England. 

The eccentric Henry Tolman Dwight was of 
course his Melbourne publisher, and the little 
coterie were, perhaps, almost his only local 





readers. But there is ample matter for a fresh 
chapter of the “‘ Curiosities of Literature ” in the 
dedication (dated ‘‘ Blue Mountains, Australia, 
1866”) of Horne’s Prometheus the Fire-bringer. 
Tt is dedicated to ‘‘Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
Ph.D.,” the “dear friend of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’” of whom the self-exiled poet goes on 
to say :— 
‘‘Bearing in mind your high and well-deserved 
repute for learning—that you have been the 
specially chosen educator of several members of 
our present Royal Family (which, indeed, I do not 
mention on account of the royalty, but because 
the honour was conferred upon you by the wish of 
the late Prince Consort, one of the most elaborately 
educated and accomplished men of this age), and 
that your pen has contributed so many articles of 
rofound research in ancient Greek and Roman 
iterature and art to the great standard works of 
reference of to-day, I should never have ventured 
to present this book to you, perhaps to have at- 
tempted its composition, but for the recollection 
of the opinion _ gave—when some fourteen 
years ago I submitted to you the rough draft of the 
design—that ‘ it was conceived in the true oo. of 
the ancient Greek tragic drama, and especially of 
Aeschylus.’ ”’ 

We may smile at the childish vanity that 

could treasure up for so many years what was 
perhaps only a careless complimentary phrase ; 
but the following passage is really interesting, 
and asa story of a ‘lost manuscript” worthy 
to rank beside that of Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion burnt by Mrs. Taylor’s servant. ‘In this 
savage solitude,” continues Horne, 
‘this Blue Mountain of dark forests, rains, and 
hurricanes (a region, nevertheless, which may 
some day suddenly become a — populous 
field of gold miners), without books—without 
ahy society —impressed at times with a sense 
of the precariousness of human life, amidst 
horse-accidents, the fall of massive trees, or 
the evil chances of dark nights in localities 
abounding in water-holes, and deep mining-shafts 
in unexpected places, always left quite unpro- 
tected—this Lyrical Drama was com in the 
intervals of labour of a very different kind, and 
written for the most part during the night. When 
completed and copied with very great care, the 
manuscript was entrusted to a faithful but not in- 
fallible hand (at least as to bridle-hand since laid 
cold in the grave), and it was lost in mist or bog, or 
got astray somewhere; so that I had to reproduce 
the entire MS. from my first rough draft notes, 
old maps and fragments ‘against time,’ and 
under other circumstances more adverse than those 
attending its first composition.”’ 

There is no time even to glance at the 
** Lyrical Drama,” which, to use his own words, 
‘‘he layed in the shadow of the statue of 
Aeschylus—the shadow of his feet.” Probably, 
like all he so laboriously wrote, it will soon be 
utterly forgotten—a pathetic fate, if for a 
moment we think of his high aims and his lofty 
egotism. 

Only I would maintain that his influence will 
not die, and his spirit will be kept alive, not by 
his own archaic poetry, ‘‘ born out of its due 
time,” but by the impetus he gave to Australian 
literature during those seventeen years of his 
colonial life. Let us not forget that a national 
literature, like a people’s creed, is mainly tradi- 
tional, and that ‘‘ Orion’ Horne did no slight 
service in teaching ‘‘ Young Australia,” separated 
by a world’s width of water from the mother- 
land, to revere her classic writers, and to con- 
tinue in their traditions, rather than strive to 
create an alien literature. 

A. PatcneTt MARTIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CHARLES READE’S STORY IN ‘‘ HARPER’S.”’ 
London: March 22, 1881. 

May I venture to ¢all attention to a story 
entitled ‘‘The Picture,” by Mr. Charles Reade, 
now appearing in Harper’s Monthly, which bears 
a most extraordinary resemblance to Mdme. 
Charles Reybaud’s Mademoiselle de Malepeire, a 
one-volume novel published by Hachette at 
Paris in 1856 ?° While the names of the char- 
acters are changed, the plot, so far as Mr. 
Reade’s story has been yet published, is iden- 
tical. 

Mdme. Reybaud’s novel, dated at the time of 
the French Revolution, is of a striking and 
quite original character, A young man, visit- 
ing at his uncle’s house, is struck with a portrait 
of the beautiful heroine (Mdlle. de Malepeire), 
and learns her history from a friend of his 
uncle’s, an old Marquis who was formerly 
betrothed to her. Filled with Republican ideas, 
she had married a peasant, and, after much con- 

uent unhappiness, had killed him in disgust, 
and disappeared. A gaunt old woman, who 
had served the young man’s uncle for some 
years, falling ill and dying, her confessor reveals 
the fact that she was Mdlle. de Malepeire, and 
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the announcement of her death and identity end 
the story. 

On comparing the two stories, the English 
version, so far as yet published, though shorter 
and slightly modified, is practically the same as 
the French one. The scene in both is laid in 
Provence, the descriptions of rooms and furni- 
ture often coincide, the characters, events, 
interviews, and dialogues follow the same lines. 

I subjoin a few examples. 

Page 5. 

Des vases du Japon, Chinese vases, five feet 
toujours garnis de fleurs, high, and always filled 
surmontaient les en- with flowers, guarded 
coignures, et les boiseries the four corners of the 
peintes en gris encad- room; vast landscapes 
raient quatre grandes were painted on the 
toiles qui représentaient walls, and framed in 
des paysages historiques. panels of mellow oak. 

Page 49. 

“Que représente ce ‘‘Whathavewehere?”’ 
morceau de bois ?’’ ‘‘Un and he drew out the little 
chasseur, je pense,’’ ré- wooden figure. ... ‘It 
pondit le Baron, ‘‘il a is asportsman,”’ said the 
son fusil 4 la main.’’ Marquis, ‘‘leaning on 
“Vous vous trompez, his gun.” ... ‘You 
mon pére, c’estun berger are blind,’’ said Iréne, 
qui garde les troupeaux, ‘‘ itis a shepherd lean- 
appuyé surson baton.’’ ing on his staff.’’ 

Page 85 

Je m’approchai le I came forward with a 
cour palpitant Malle. beating heart. . . . She 
de Malepeire mit sans put her hand in mine 
hésiter sa main dans la without a moment’s 
mienne, et nous traver- hesitation, and we 
simes ainsi ]’église. marched down the aisle. 

I might quote many more passages which 
are equally parallel, but fear to trespass on 
your space. To say the least, as no acknow- 
edgment is attached to the publication of 
Mr. Reade’s story in Harper’s, some explanation 
seems to be called for. E. J. MARSHALL, 


[A correspondent of the New York Nation 
(March 13) calls attention to the parallelism 
between Mr. Charles Reade’s story and one that 
appeared, under the title of ‘‘The Portrait in 
my Uncle’s Dining-room,” in the Month and 
also in Littell’s Living Age at the end of 1869, 
described as ‘‘from the French.” A corre- 
spondent of the Boston Literary World had 
previously (March 8) compared with it a story, 
called ‘‘ What the Papers Revealed,” in the St. 
Janes’s Magazine for August 1867, which appears 
to have been republished at New York in the 
same year under the title Where Shall He Find 
Her 2? Miss Marshall, however, seems to deserve 
the credit of having traced this multiform story 
to its original source.—ED. ACADEMY. } 








R. H. HORNE. 
London: March 24, 1884. 

May I say that I was a little surprised at the 
tone of your obituary notice of Mr. R. H. 
Horne—especially at your apparent implication 
that he would be remembered only by his 
association with Mrs. Browning ? With all my 
love and reverence for Mrs. Browning, I hardly 
think that probable. I have always felt that 
R. H. Horne is one of the few modern poets 
likely to be remembered by future generations 
—at all events by the students of our litera- 
ture—as having written really good and 
memorable poetry. have never myself, 
indeed, been able thoroughly to sympathise 
with the almost unqualified eulogium which 
(if I remember rightly) Edgar Poe once passed 
upon “Orion,” although there is assuredly 
very much to admire in it. But in an age 


singularly unfruitful in English dramatic 
poetry of a high order, Horne’s ‘‘Cosmo de 
Medici” and the ‘“‘Death of Marlowe” stand 
out as not unworthy of a place beside 
z Colombe’s Birthday,” ‘‘The Blot on the 
Scutcheon,” and ‘“‘ Pippa Passes.” You men- 
tion the poet’s want of “popularity.” And, 








indeed, I have been credibly informed that 
‘the public” knows little of Horne’s dramas. 
I can only express my sincere sympathy with 
the bellua multorum capitum in its deprivation, 
as well as my (not too confident) hope that 
something may yet occur to deliver it from the 
parlous state which such ignorant indifference 
would seem to argue. But the poetry is good 
poetry ‘‘ for a’ that.” RopEN Nog. 
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ST. JOSEPH. 
London: March 24, 1884. 

a » a — curious dates in connexion 
with St. Joseph’s position in Western hagiolo, 
which tend to po som a remark in the MapEnt 
last week that there do not seem to be any pre- 
Reformation English churches dedicated in his 
honour. The earliest trace I have found of his 
festival in the West is an application made to 
Chancellor Gerson by the Chapter of Chartres 
to know how they ought to keep that festival. 
In his reply, dated September 7, 1416, he plainly 
implies that there was no office for the day having 
any authority, although he says that some day 
or other in St. Joseph’s honour is observed in 
various foreign countries, notably in Germany ; 
and he suggests their availing themselves of a 
day in the Advent ember-season, when the Gos- 

el and Breviary lessons of the day refer to St. 

oseph, as the most convenient plan, because 
not requiring them to set aside or clash with 
the ferial office. The day was not inserted in the 
local Roman Kalendar till Sixtus IV. placed it 
there in 1474; and, even so, it had to wait till 
1621 before it was raised to festival rank by 
Gregory XV. A constitution of the next Pope, 
Urban VIII., did something more for its observ- 
ance; but the learned Jesuit Guyet, in his 
Heortologia, first issued at Paris in 1657, states 
that it was scarcely observed then anywhere, 
save where that constitution was received as 
part of the Canon Law. The commemoration 
does not occur at all, unless I mistake, in the 
old English uses, and the earliest appearance of 
it here that I know of is in a Sarum Enchiridion 
of 1530; but itis retained in the Kalendar of 
the Elizabethan Preces Privatae of 1564. I may 
add that the feast is absent from the Kalendar 
of an Oficitum Diurnum of the Monks of St. 
Justina (Benedictines of Monte Cassino), Venice, 
1641, in my possession, while it appears as 4 
double of the second class in a Monte Cassino 
Breviary of 1600, also in my library. 

RIcHARD F, LITTLEDALE. 








HYBRID PLACE-NAMES. 
Bristol: March 24, 1884, 

I beg leave to demur at the Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor’s reference (ACADEMY, March 22) of Combe 
Martin to a Celtic formation. The ‘“‘Combe” 
of course is Celtic, as in the other instances, 
Tifracombe and Yarcombe, which Dr. Taylor 
says are Teutonic formations; but as to the 
formation of ‘‘ Combe-Martin,”’ I should have 
called it Norman. ‘‘ Martin” is a sub-Norman 
family name, annexed to a Damnonian Cum 
(Cambrian Cwm), being a Combe said to be 

anted by the Conqueror: to a Martin de 
Tours, and having belonged to Martins for 
several generations. I will not risk an ob- 
jection to the Teutonic formation of Ilford- 
combe = Ilfracombe, but Yarcombe is a combe 
by the river Yart (from which most likely the 
contiguous ‘‘Chard”’ also got its name, although 
Cerdic would perhaps be snatched by some 
etymologists), River-names are more likely 
to be Celtic, and both of these two other -combes 
are probably Celtic with Teutonic veneers and 
re-formations. 

Some six miles east of Combe-Martin is 
Martinhoe, and this proximity has sometimes 
tempted one of the rash guesses, so current in 
these matters, of a common ofigin or other 
intimate relation. Their only relation is that 








both names probably started from Tours ages 
apart, and they have both accidentally become 
neighbours at last. Martinhoe is one of a small 
group of -hoes on the extreme sea-verge of North 
evon. The church has one of above twenty 
surviving dedications to St. Martin that are scat- 
tered over Devon and Cornwall. This dedigation 
came also, no doubt, from Tours, via Armoriea, 
into ancient Damnonia. Would Dr. Taylor tell 
us what is the nationality of the -ioe which has 
here attached itself to a primaeval Christian- 
Celtic name ? THOMAS KERSLAKE, 








THE DANES IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 


London : March 24, 1884, 

In reply to Mr. Taylor’s letter, I must pont 
out that the statement to which I objected was 
that -wm is ‘‘the Danish form of -ham.” Mr. 
Taylor will probably agree with me that this is 
incorrect. Ihave not denied that the corrup- 
of -ham into -wm (so frequent in Germany and 
Holland) can be paralleled in the modern forms 
of many place-names in this country. Ulrome, 
so far as the pronunciation is concerned, is a 
good instance in point. I believe, however, 
that the other Holderness names quoted by Mr. 
Taylor—Rysom and Newsom—can be proved to 
be locatives plural; and it appears from docu- 
mentary evidence that the general tendency in 
England has been to corrupt an original -wm 
into -ham or -holm. 

With regard to Barnsdale, Mr. Taylor agrees 
with me that the name, linguistically con- 
sidered, is of Anglian, not Danish, formation—- 
a fact which Mr. Streatfeild omitted to point 
out. The personal name Beorn, from which 
Barnsdale seems to be derived, was a genuine 
English name, but, when occurring in Lincoln- 
shire, it is most likely to be an adaptation of 
the Danish Bjirn. The name Bjarni would, I 
think, probably have been anglicised as Beorna, 
in which case the modern form of the place- 
name derived from it would have been Barn- 
dale. HENRY BRADLEY. 








TORKINGTON’S AND GUYLFORDE’S PILGRIMAGES. 
London: March 24, 1884. 

I have neither leisure nor inclination to go 
on reiterating the same statements ; but, when 
my facts are disallowed and my evidence mis- 
represented, I feel it necessary to reply once, 
and only this once, again. Mr. Loftie has 
admitted resemblances between the book he 
edits and that of Guylforde’s chaplain; he 
has, however, fallen into some astonishing and 
ludicrous blunders. With the two books before 
him he tells the readers of the ACADEMY, 
among other things, that the account of the 
Venice dockyards, of the marriage of the sea, 
of the processions, of Corfona, of the landing 
at Jaffa, and ‘‘ the personal adventures through- 
out are wholly different.” I am sorry to 
state that in each of these particulars Mr. 
Loftie is in error. The account of the ‘‘ Archi- 
nale”’ given by Torkington (p. 8) is partly 
copied from the book he has plundered so much, 
where, at p. 7, for example, I find this: ‘‘ There 
be workynge dayly at the same Archynale in a 
place that is in lengthe .M.lxxx fote, moo 
than an .C. men and women that do no thynge 
but dayly make ropes and cables.’’ Will Mr. 
Loftie explain how this is different from the same 
words and numerals in his own edition’ Will 
he do so, too, for the accounts of the marriage 
of the sea and the festival and the procession 
‘‘on corporis Xpi day,” and other things ‘‘ the 
processe and cerimonyes whereof were to lopge 
to wryte,” all of which appear on pp. 8 and 9 
of Sir H. Ellis’s edition of Guylforde, and are 
quoted, down to the misspelling of a Latin word 
—Domini for Dominii—in Mr. Loftie’s own 
edition of Torkington ? The account of Cor- 
fona supplies an amusing example of ancient 
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‘“‘fudge.” Guylforde’s chaplain says of Corfona 
(p. 11): “‘ There be ij stronge castelles stondynge 
upon two rokkes, They holde of the Venycyans, 
wad I trowe they haue noo where so stronge a 
place,” &c. Mr. Loftie’s “original” author 
begins the same story with charming variation, 
thus: ‘‘ At Corfona, as the Patrone shewyd me 
the be ij strong castellys, stonding vp on 1 
Rokkys,” &c. (Tork. p. 17). Very origina 
this; and I could fill several pages of the 
AcADEMY with equally original stuff. As for 
the personal narrations being different, it is not 
so, for the two books agree in all essentials in 
scores of cases where both writers use the same 
verbs and pronouns of identical circumstances. 
Ex pede Herculem. Will Mr. Loftie and Mr. 
Tuer give us a cheap edition of the Guylforde 
Pilgrimage ? Far better so than defend a con- 
victed malefactor. B. H. CowPeEr. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 31, 7 p.m. Actuaries: ‘The Applica- 
tion of the Principle of Non-forfeiture to Ordinary 
Policies,” by Mr. T. B. Sprague. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 


‘alleys used for Coinage,” IV., by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature” (continued), by Mr. W. E. Beeton. 
TUESDAY, Apeil 1,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat,” V., b f. Gam, 


Prof. gee. 
8 2. Society of Arts: “The Rivers Congo 

= iger Entrances to Mid-Africa,’’ by Mr. 

o 


pper. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Life and 
Social Position of Hebrew omen in_ Biblical 
Times,” by Dr. Chotzner; ‘‘Technological Terms, 
Hebraic and Non-Hebraic, marking the Progress 
of Ancient Culture,” by the Rev. A. Liwy. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: * riments on the 
Composition and Destructive D: tion of Coal,”’ 
by Mr. W. Foster. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘The Use of the Remora 
by Native Fishermen at Zanzibar,” by Mr. F. Holm- 
wood; “The Acclimatisation of the Japanese Deer 
at_ Powerscourt,” b iscount Powerscourt; 
“Studies in New Zealand Ichthyology, I.—The 
Skeleton of Regal argenteus,”’ by f. T. Jettrey 


Pa: 2,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘*The 
of the Poor of Great Cities,” by Mr. E. 


8p.m. Geological: ‘‘The Rocks of Guernsey,” 
by the Rev. E. ,» with an Appendix on the 
** Microscopic Structure of Some of the Rocks,” b 
Prof. T. G. Bonney ; ‘A New Specimen of Mega 
ichthys trom the Yorkshire Coal-field,”’ by Prof. 
L. C. Miall; “Studies on Some Japanese Rocks,” 
by Dr Bundjiro Koté. 

8p.m. British Archaeological : ‘Tenby and the 
Pathedenl of St. David’s,’”’ by the Rev. 8S. M. May- 


ew. 
THuRsDAY, April 3, 3 en: Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,’ VI., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Linnean: *“ A Revision of the Families 
and era of the Sclerodermic Zooantheria, the 
Rugosa excepted,” by Prof. P. M. D ; “* Pollen 
from the Eeyptien Mummies.” by Mr. Chas. F. 
White ; “‘ The Anatomy and Functions of the Tongue 
of the Hone Bee,” by Mr. T. J. Briant. 

8 _ athematical: ‘‘ Double Algebra,” by 
Prof. ley; ‘A Direct Investigation of the Com- 
plete tive Equation F (x, y, z, p,q) = 0, with 

a hate of remembering the Auxiliary System,”’ by 
Mr. J. W. ll; ‘* The Floatation of a Triangular 
Prism,” by Mr. J. J. Walker. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ Heat-action of Ex- 
plosives,” by Capt. Andrew Noble. 

Feripay, April 4,8 p.m. Philological: “The Dialects of 
re! Lowlands of Scotland, II.—Insular,” by Mr. A. J. 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Building of 
the Alps,” LY Prof. T. G. Bonney. 
SaTurpay, Ap 5 8 Rm. Royal Institution: “ Photo- 
graphic Action,” VI., by Capt. Abney. 
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WEDNESDAY, 
Dwe'lings 
Hoole. 








SCIENCE. 

The Origins of Religion and Language, con- 
sidered in Five Essays. By F. C. Cook. 
(Murray.) . 

A nook on the origins of language and reli- 

gion by the erudite editor of The Speaker's 

Commentary cannot fail to excite high expec- 

tations. This handsome volume exhibits a 

considerable range of reading, not a little 

special and original research, as well as con- 
spicuous courage in maintaining opinions 
diametrically opposed to the accepted axioms 
of modern science in the departments of which 





it treats. The standpoint of the author is 
that of a former generation, and belongs to 
a condition of thought which has now passed 
away. . 

In a work professing to deal with the 
origin of language it might not be held un- 
reasonable to expect some reference to the 
arguments of the teachers who have so pro- 
foundly influenced the old traditional treat- 
ment of the subject. There is no mention of 
Steinthal or Schleicher, of Geiger, Noiré, or 
Waitz; and there is hardly an allusion to 
current speculations, unless it be a sentence 
(p. 845) in which the writer says that he 
attaches ‘little or no value” to the conclu- 
sions of “linguistic evolutionists.” With 
regard to the origin of religion, there is not 
a word about, myths or the science of com- 
parative mythology; there are no references 
to the Hibbert lecturers or the works of such 
writers as Dr. E. B. Tylor or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The reader discovers with astonish- 
ment that neither the origin of religion nor 
the structure of language is discussed otherwise 
than incidentally, two essays in which these 
difficult questions were to be treated having 
been omitted from the book, the first for the 
conclusive reason that the author ‘‘ could not 
hope to present the facts in a complete or 
satisfactory form,” the other because “it 
would have involved far more extensive in- 
vestigations than he could hope to complete.” 
The parts of Romeo and Juliet having been 
necessarily left out, the title of the play 
might, without disadvantage, have been 
changed. 

From chance paragraphs which have been 
allowed to stand, it is not difficult to discover 
the opinions of the author on the professed 
subject of the book, and he must be con- 
gratulated on the sound judgment which has 
led him to omit the two essays which alone 
could have justified the selection of his title. 
It is evident that he regards the subject from 
what may be called the antediluvian point of 
view. Civilisation, language, and religion are 
referred to the period of the Deluge. All the 
races of mankind are descended from Noah. 
Theories as to the progressive development of 
religious ideas or of linguistic evolution cannot 
be allowed, or even discussed, as they are 
contrary to the ‘‘ fundamental principles ”’ of 
the author. Primitive religion did not originate 
in ancestor-worship or fetichism, in planetary 
or solar worship, or in the personification of 
physical forces, but it began in every case 
with a pure and elevated monotheism, revealed 
to the ancestors of the Hebrew race, being 
subsequently debased by superstitions which 
arose out of misapprehended traditions relating 
to the “accidental discovery of alcohol by 
Noah.” The Indian Soma-worship, which 
was the celebration of this discovery, led to 
drunken orgies, whence arose false worships, 
repulsive superstitions, and the obscene rites 
of savage tribes. The Canon asserts that 
primitive religion in no case grew out of the 
personification of physical forces; but he 
avoids any discussion of the really crucial 
case—that of the oldest religion of which we 
have any positive knowledge. He admits, 
indeed, that we have contemporary Egyptian 
documents reaching back for nearly 6,000 
years, and that there are no monuments of 
other races ‘‘ comparable with them in 
authenticity or antiquity.” Now Mr. Le 





Page Renouf has conclusively shown that the 
deities of the Egyptian pantheon were per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena, Osiris, 
Ptah, Tum, Ra, Horus, and Mentu being 
aspects of the sun, Isis, Hathor, and Neith 
were the morning or evening twilight, Set 
the night, and Seb the earth. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that, ‘‘ after full considera- 
tion,” the discussion of the origin of the 
Egyptian mythological conceptions, fatal as 
it would be to the author’s theory of a 
primeval Noachic revelation to all mankind, 
has been omitted, because it ‘‘ would have 
given occasion to interminable controversy ’”’— 
to controversy, doubtless, but possibly not so 
interminable as he thinks. 

In like manner we are taught that the 
history of language is a history, not of evolu- 
tion, but of degradation ; every language is to 
be traced back to the primeval tongue spoken 
by Shem, Ham, and Japhet, existing diver- 
gences of speech being due to the con- 
fusion of tongues on the plain of Shinar, 
aided subsequently by the effects of climate. 
Such a thesis might be held to be beyond 
the pale of scientific discussion if it had not 
been propounded—with much ingenuity and 
considerable learning—by an eminent digni- 
tary selected on account of his sound judg- 
ment and great erudition for the important 
post of editing Zhe Speaker’s Commentary. 
On these grounds Canon Cook has a clear 
prima facie right to a respectful hearing. 

The book does not profess to be an organic 
whole, but consists of five unconnected essays 
of unequal merit. One, to which little ob- 
jection can be taken, contains an account of 
the decipherment of the Persian cuneiform ; 
two are devoted to discussions of the religious 
ideas found in the Rig Veda and the Zend 
Avesta, of which it need only be said that the 
conclusions arrived at differ widely from those 
generally accepted; the fourth essay is a 
sketch of universal ethnology and philology ; 
while the fifth discusses the Egyptian lan- 
guage. Questions of grammar and structure, 
usually held to be all important, are evaded, 
the writer holding that he has established 
the common origin of all languages by means 
of a vocabulary of 250 Egyptian words, which, 
with immense labour and no little ingenuity, 
are compared with words in other languages 
—Greck, Latin, English, Welsh, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Accadian, Basque, Lapp, 
Finnish, Samoyed, Tibetan, American, Peru- 
vian, Negro, Chinese, and other tongues too 
numerous to mention. 

Having given this general outline of what 
the reader may expect, the limits of space 
render it expedient to confine more detailed 
criticism to one out of the five essays, and it 
may be fairest to the author to select that 
which has the closest connexion with the title 
of the book. This is the fourth essay, in 
which the writer attempts the impossible task 
of giving in eighty pages ‘‘an account of all 
known languages, ancient and modern.”’ This 
essay proves to be merely a popular lecture 
delivered at Exeter more than twenty years 
ago. To print it as the author has now done, 
‘‘without substantial alteration,” shows a 
singular unconsciousness of the advances in 
linguistic science which the last twenty years 
have witnessed. Unavoidably inadequate and 
superficial as the treatment of so vast a sub- 
ject in such small compass must necessarily 
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be, we are entitled, at all events, to look for 
a competent and accurate knowledge of the 
subject. Unfortunately, this essay bristles 
with statements not only doubtful, but posi- 
tively erroneous. 

It would be unpardonable to advance so 
serious a charge without the production of 
evidence sufficient to substantiate it. To 
begin with, the author adopts, with full 
approval, Bopp’s theory—now universally 
rejected by all sound scholars—that the Malay 
language and the allied Polynesian dialects 
belong to the Aryan family of speech. Still 
stranger is the assertion that the Kawi, or 
old Javanese, which is an agglutinative Malay 
language, ‘‘approaches very near to pure 
Sunskrit.”” Tibetan, an isolating language 
allied to the Burmese, is classed as “pure 
Scythian, nearest to the Mongolian;” and 
Tungus, an agglutinative language, is said to 
be ‘‘a branch” of Tibetan. Phoenicia— 
whose language was a typical Semitic dialect, 
hardly differing more from Hebrew than the 
dialect of Dorset does from that of Somerset— 
was, we are told, ‘‘ the great representative of 
the race of Ham,’’ whose name was, however, 
given to Egypt by the Egyptians. The lin- 
guistic and racial affinities of the Japanese 
being as yet undetermined, no sober ethnol- 
ogist would venture on the wild statement 
that the inhabitants of Japan are partly 
Aryan, partly Malay, partly Scythian or 
Turanian, with an infusion of Negro blood, 
who speak a Tibetan language ‘‘ with a strong 
dash of Negro.”” The Finns, Lapps, Turks, 
and Magyars are certainly not ‘‘ true Huns,” 
and it argues a strange .confusion of thought 
to affirm that “the Huns” under Arpad 
conquered Hungary in the ninth century. 
The Huns, who occupied Hungary in the 
fourth century, were after a short period 
succeeded by Teutonic tribes, Ostrogoths and 
Lombards, who in turn were expelled by the 
Ugric Magyars under Arpad. If any descend- 
ants of Attila’s Huns survive in Europe they 
must be sought for among the Bulgarians, 
who are said, by Canon Cook, to be descended 
from ‘‘a Slavonic family in Esthonia.” 
The confusion of thought which identifies 
Magyars and Huns is shown in the statement 
that ‘“‘at present the old languages of the 
Hindoos are represented by the Hindustani, 
used throughout those portions of the penin- 
sula which are not peopled by Dravidians.” 
A more misleading statement it would be 
difficult to frame. Hindustani or Urdu, the 
language of the camp, is a mere lingua franca, 
a dialect based upon Hindi, but mingled with 
Arabic and Persian forms. The old Prakrit 
languages of India are represented not only 
by Hindi, of which Hindustani is only one 
dialect out of fifty-seven, but also by thirteen 
other languages, such as Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindi, Punjabi, Kashmiri, and 
Nepali. Hindustani has less claim to repre- 
sent the Prakrits than any of the others. 
The Afghans, again, do not call them- 
selves Pushtus, which is the name of their 
language; we might as well say that the 
Indians call themselves Sanskrits. It is 
not true that ‘the ablest ethnologists 
agree” that Carian was an Aryan language. 
There is no evidence for the assertion that 
Phoenician was spoken in Cornwall for ages. 
Maltese is not a dialect of Phoenician, but of 
Arabic. The Punic inscription from Marseilles 





does not represent the oldest form of the 
Phoenician language; there are inscriptions 
from Cyprus, Malta, and Sardinia older by 
many centuries. 

Canon Cook ingenuously says in his Preface 
that, ‘‘ inasmuch as the principal facts that he 
has collected were for the most part new to 
himself, they may be new to the generality of 
his readers.”” Among these novel facts is the 
statement that Greek art, architecture as well 
sculpture, was derived from Egypt; that the 
phonetic characters in the hieroglyphic writing 
were not developed out of ideographs; that 
the Chinese graphic symbols do not represent 
articulate sounds ; that Homer lived two cen- 
turies after the Exodus; and that Buddhism 
arose in the seventh or eighth century B.c. 

But, to pass from mere blunders and in- 
accuracies of detail, the list of which it 
would be easy to extend almost indefinitely, 
it may be well to state in a few words the 
author’s general theory as to the affinities of 
nations and languages. He has an ‘“un- 
changeable conviction,” which he believes will 
ultimately be shared ‘by all unprejudiced 
minds,” as to the “ original unity of all lan- 
guages.” He considers that there were only 
two primitive families of speech, ultimately 
reducible to one. The first is the Semitic, 
including the languages spoken by the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham. This comprises 
all the languages of Africa as well as those of 
Melanesia and Australia. The second is the 
Japhetic, which embraces the Aryan as well 
as the Turanian, American, Polynesian, and 
Chinese. The old Egyptian and the modern 
African languages branched off from the 
Semitic stem before the system of triliteral 
roots was developed. The Japhetic language 
was originally inflectional, but in the Turanian 
branch the inflections were lost owing to the 
influence of climate. We have avery definite 
and curious account of how this came to pass. 
Soon after the deluge certain hot-headed and 
unruly young men led off into the Asiatic 
deserts the illegitimate children of the primi- 
tive Aryans, together with the servile classes, 
and plunged into dreary regions, exposed to 
the vicissitudes of intense heat, and winters of 
all but perpetual duration. Naturally, in 
such an extraordinary climate, the inflections 
of the language were lost, and it became either 
monosyllabic like the Chinese or agglutinative 
like the Turkic and Malay. How the Acca- 
dians, the oldest civilised race of Asia, who, 
unfortunately for the theory, continued to 
occupy the plain of Shinar, lost their in- 
flections, we are not told. Similarly, the 
Negro and other African languages are de- 
generated forms of Egyptian, produced by the 
speakers living enervated and degraded lives 
in alluvial districts. A portion of the Negro 
race, however, instead of remaining in alluvial 
districts, became a race of enterprising mariners 
who successively colonised Ceylon, the Anda- 
mans, Borneo, Melanesia, and Australia. 

Canon Cook takes no account of chron- 
ological difficulties, and ignores or evades the 
conclusions of anthropologists. In tracing all 
the existing races of mankind to the family of 
Noah, he does not attempt to account for the 
early evolution of the Negroid type as por- 
trayed on the Egyptian monuments, and he 
disposes of recent researches into the anti- 
quity of man by the bold assertion that the 
palaeolithic implements discovered in Central 





France are not really older than the Roman 
period. 

It is impossible to share the writer’s con- 
fident anticipation that his views will be 
accepted by all unprejudiced minds ; and it is 
a matter for regret that the publication of this 
volume will not add to the reputation of its 
author. Isaac Taytor. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
London, March 22, 1884. 

In recommending the use of modified letters, 
such as italics, for representing modified sounds 
in Oriental languages, I had alluded to the 
fact that in Sanskrit, for instance, atal 
consonants are often interchangeable with gut- 
turals. As vik becomes in the genitive vikas, 
or as vakmi, ‘I say,” becomes vakti, ‘‘ he 
says,” the mere change of a roman into an 
italic k to mark the phonetic change from 
guttural to palatal has its advantages. But I 
meant to say no more. It was an additional 
advantage only, not the primary reason. 

However, as every scholarly objection has a 

right to be heard, I send you a letter from the 
Rev. J. Knowles, a missionary in Travancore. 
He writes: 
‘* As to palatals and gutturals being organically and 
grammatically closely connected, I must remark 
that the grammatical relation does not hold good 
in the en Ses Se the —_ — 
lan es. t holds jally in words 
Sulioel from the Sanskrit. the affix of the past 
tense in Malayalam is -tu (supposed to be part of 
the demonstrative atu, ‘it’). After a crude form 
ending in a palatal vowel, this tu becomes chu. 
This class of verbs includes almost all the verbs 
from the Sanskrit, about half of the whole number 
of verbs in the language which end—present 
tense, -ikkunnu; past, -ichchu; future, -ikkum. 
In all these cases, ichchu is not from -ikku, but from 
-ittu (according to Dr. Gundert). In the verb 
akunnu, ‘to be,’ the past tense is ayi, and so in 
many others where y is from k. In all these cases to 
use italic & for ch would mislead. Again, in the 
derivation of nouns, even from the Sanskrit, 
Malayalam chanti is derived from the Sanskrit 
sandhi (joining), chattan from sistaévu (ruler), 
chattam from sriddham, chiram from kshiram 
(alkali), chitu from dyutam (gaming), pich- 
chala from pittala, where we have ch from s, 
sr, ksh, dy, tt. So also chakkyaér from San- 
skrit root slighydr, chévakaér from s¢vakar, and 
udayadichcha from Adityan, and, worse still, 
chitu from dyitam. In all these cases to 
print ch as italic & would be worse than 
useless. And as in Malayalam, Sanskrit, &c., 
there is a separate letter for ch, why not use 
a separate letter in transliteration? Whatever 
may have been the ancient pronunciation of 
the palatal ch, j, they are now pronounced as 
ch in church, and j in judge, by the Brahmans 
here; and no difficulty is found in passing from 
the present tense in -ikkunnu to the past in -ichchu 
in Malayalam, or as in Tamil -ittu. You will find 
more, I think, in Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian 
Grammar; but I think italic & for ch would only 
mislead in the South Indian languages. In the 
missionary alphabet, why is sh used for the 
lingual sibilant, instead of an italic s, so that we 
get ishtam for istam? From my experience I 
should say Englishmen are much more likely to 
mispronounce the dentals t d n than the cerebrals, 
and the employment of italics for the cerebrals 
diverts the attention too much to the cerebrals at 
the expense of the dentals.’’ 

The reason why, in the missionary alphabet, 
sh is used for the lingual s is because the 
italic s is required for the palatal s. It is quite 
true that Sanskrit dentals are to us more 
difficult to pronounce than Sanskrit linguals ; 
but, grammatically, the dentals are more 
typical than the linguals, and have therefore a 
right to the unmodified signs. ; 

F, Max MULLER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SoME important researches on the liquefaction 
of the refractory gases have been recentl 
conducted b essrs. Von Wroblewski an 
Olszewski. In their ingeniously constructed 
apparatus they are able to —s oxygen 
under a pressure of about twenty ospheres at 
a temperature of —130°C. The oxygen then 
appears as a colourless, transparent, exceed- 
ingly mobile liquid. In order to liquefy nitro- 
gen and carbon monoxide, they require 4 
pressure of at least fifty atmospheres, In the 
course of their researches they have succeeded 
in solidifying alcohol at about — 130°5° C., the 
substance appearing first as a viscous liquid, 
like thick ot and then as a white solid body, 
The method of operation has been described in 
Poggendorff’s Annalen and in the Annales de 
Chimie. 

A COMPREHENSIVE work on British Mining, 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, the Keeper of Mining 
Records, will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood. 

Pror. T. G. Bonney, President of the Geo- 
logical Society, will on Friday next (April 4) 
give a discourse at the Royal Institution on 
‘The Building of the Alps.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. H. Sweer has nearly finished a Primer 
of Middle English, similar in character to his 
Anglo-Saxon Primer, but somewhat longer. 
It consists of extracts from the Ancren Riwle 
and the Ormulum, as the purest representatives 
of the Southern and Midland dialects respect- 
ively, printed as in the MSS,, but with dia- 
critics to show the length and quality (open- 
ness, closeness, &c.) of the vowels, so as to 
enable the beginner to trace the rigorous laws 
which underlie the apparently arbitrary speil- 
ings of Middle English, together with grammar, 
notes, and a glossary. It will be published by 
the Oxford University Press in the Clarendon 
Press series, 


THE thirteenth part of the Palaeographical 
Society’s facsimiles, which is now y for 
issue, contains thirty-one plates. Among them 
are reproductions from: a Greek inscription 
found at Cape Taenarus, of the fifth century 
B.C.; a MS. of Nicephorus, ninth century; the 
illustrated Latin Pentateuch, of the seventh 
penbury, belonging to Lord Ashburnham; the 
Liber Vitae of Durham, of about A.D. 840; the 
Durham Ritual, tenth century ; Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 4,D. 1045; Domesday Book, a.p. 
1086; Oecleve, A.D. 1411-12; various illumi- 
nated and other MSS8., from the ninth to the 
fifteenth centuries ; and several charters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The part is 
accompanied by an Introduction and tables 
for the series. 


WE understand that the Rey. Lawrence H. 
Mills, an American scholar now at Hanover, 
has undertaken to translate the third volume of 
the Zend Avesta for ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ which M. James Darmesteter has found 
himself unable to finish. It will contain the 
Yasna, Visparad, Afrigan, and Gahs. 


THE last number of Triibner’s Oriental Record 
prints a long reply by Dr. C. Abel to a criticism 
of his Ilchester Lectures by Prof. Whitney 
which appeared some time ago in the New 
York Critie, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AwxTHROvoLogicaL InstituTeE.—( Tuesday, March 11.) 
Prov. Flower, President, in the Chair.—Mr. A. L. 
Lewis read a paper on *‘ The Longstone and other 
Prehistoric Remains in the Isle of Wight.’’—Mr. 
W. J. Knowles read a paper on “ The Antiquity of 
Man in Ireland.’ The author exhibited a series of 





flints discovered by him at Larne and other parte 


of the North-east coast of Ireland, some of whic 
he believed to have been dressed in imitation 0: 
certain pear-shaped nodules or hammer-stones 
found at the same spot, while others showed more 
evident signs of human workmanship. One 
chipped implement was found in what appeared to 
be true, undisturbed boulder-clay ; and hence the 
author contended that the implements he exhibited 
were not any olde; than the Neolithic age in Ire- 
land, but older eyen than those previously known 
as Palgeolithic, and that they carry the age of man 
back into the Glacial period.—A paper by Admiral 
F. 8. Tremiett on the Cromiec of Er Lanic was 
read by the Director.—A paper by Mr. Henry 
Prigg on ‘A Portion of a Human Skull of Sup- 
posed Palaeolithic Age from near Bury St. Ed- 
munds’’? was read. The author exhibited the 
fragment—which consisted of small portions of the 
frontal and right and left _— bones—and also 
two flint implements found in the same locality. 


__— 


Oampripce Paroiocicat Soctery.—( Thursday, 
March 13.) 

Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair.—Prof, 
Robertson Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Odaenathus 
and Zenobia,’’ of which the following is an ab- 
stract. In spite of the interest attaching to the 
histary of Zenobia, it is only lately that the 
numerous inscriptions, Greek and Aramaic, which 
have been collected from the ruins of Palmyra, 
and a more accurate comparative study of the coins 
of Zenobia‘and her son Wahballit or Athenodorus, 
have made it possible to undertake a serious re- 
vision of the accounts of Tillemont and Gibbon. 
The character of the literary documents (to which 
only one important addition, the fragments of 
Dio’s anonymous continuator, published by Mai in 
his Noua Collectio, has been recently made) is 
notoriously bad. The Augustan historians, Tre- 
bellius Pollio and Vopiscus, are rather anecdote- 
mongers than serious historians. Zosimus is better 
on the whole, but his text is in a deplorable state. 
In order to sift, decipher, and restore the facts as 

nted in these writers, we have often to turn 
to the monuments, They have, first of all, settled 
who QOdaenathnus and Zenobia were, He was 
Odhainat son of Odhainat son of Hairan son of 
Nasér—names distinctly Arabic. His father was 
a man of senatorial rank. He had an elder brother 
Hairan, who appears on an inscription of a.p. 257 
as a senator (Aauspéraros suvy«Anri«és) and head- 
man (WW, #iapxos). The vague title ‘‘headman’”’ 
cannot refer to any Roman or civic dignity, The 
place had its BovAh and duos and its orparnyol, the 
highest administrative officers. But the position 
of Palmyra naturally threw the chief power into 
the hands of the man whose influence with the 
Arabs along the trade-route could ensure the safe 
conduct of its caravans, The rise of the house of 
Omayya from the merchant families of Mecca (a 
city far inferior to Palmyra) makes the elevation 
of Odhaynat’s far from surprising, Hairan must 
have died early, and his brother succeeded to his 
influence. He is called Aauxpéraros bwatieds—i.e., 
consularis—in an inscription of 258. This high 
Roman dignity could only have been conferred 
upon him for services in connexion with Valeri- 
anus’ ill-fated march against Sapor, such as a 
Palmyrene noble thoroughly acquainted with the 
routes and possessing great influence with the 
Arabs alone could render. At this time he must 
have been already married to Zenobia, for his son, 
though beardless on his coins, must have been 
born by 259. Zenobia’s name, Bath Zabbai, 
shows her Palmyrene origin, and her character 
points to Arab blood, Her boasted descent from 
Cleopatra and the Ptolemies was a politic fiction ; 
and Athanasiv 3’ strange mistake in calling her a 
Jewess, refuted by the heathen emblems on her 
coins, may be explained by the favours she con- 
ferred on the Jews in Alexandria, witnessed to by 
an extant inscription. Odaenathus and Zenobia’s 
greatness lies between 260 (Valerian’s captivity) and 
272 (not 271), the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian. 
Odaenathus rose to importance in the time of 
Gallienus and the ‘‘ Thirty Tyrants,’ when the 
Persians threatened to absorb the whole East. 
His success was due to his taking the Roman side 
and always acting in Gallienus’ name, until his 
vigour, capacity, and fidelity secured him formal 
recognition as dux or imperator of the East. At 





first he held no Roman command; and his forces 
must have been those of his family and clients, 
together with Bedouin auxiliaries. Odaenathus 
rendered two great services to Rome: he saved 
her empire from Sapor, and put down the rivals 
of Gallienus in Syria. Of these the chief was 
Macrianus, who held Egypt and Syria till 262. 
After his death his son Quietus (Quintus) was 
attacked in his capital and slain by Odaenathus. 
As Emesa is the nearest city of Syria to Palmyra, 
this shows that up to 262 or 263 Odaenathus’ power 
could not have extended beyond the desert. This 
success of Odaenathus, who acted in Gallienus’ 
name, naturally secured him a formal recognition 
of his title over the regions he had reduced. This 
agrees also with Pollio’s statement (Gall. c. 10) 
who says that he received the command of the 
East in 264, and then marched against Persia to 
avenge Valerian. Although the evidence is some- 
what contradictory, it would seem that this must 
have been a first, not a second, war against Sapor. 
Pollio’s date is confirmed by an inscription which 
assigns to Septimus Worod—an active merchant 
who had enjoyed every municipal honour and had 
been recognised by Rome as procurator ducenarius— 
the Persian (é.e., non-Roman) title of ‘* Argabed,’’ 
or ‘‘commander of the fortress.’” Worod became 
Argabed between April 263 and April 264, and 
this marks the period at which Odaenathus began 
to play, at least in Palmyra, the part of an in- 
dependent Oriental monarch. There are grave 
objections to Pollio’s next statement, that, in con- 
sequence of Odaenathus’ successful war against 
Persia, Gallienus bestowed on him the title of 
Augustus consulatu (so we must read for consulta) 
Valeriant .. . et Lucilli—i.e., 265. On his statue of 
271 Odaenathus is — — ———, but ‘‘ King 
of Kings,” a tern title importing a 
breach with Shee. Secable and bet ion only 
became oefacrh and ceBacrds after the final breach 
with Aurelian. A comparison with Zonaras and 
other places in Pollio seems to show that this 
double dignity is due to a confusion of two 
accounts, which assigned his promotion to his 
services against the usurpers and inst Sapor 
respectively. The next point is the assassination 
of Sasenatiien. According to Pollio, he could not 
have been killed later than 266-67, as ‘‘ on his death 
Gallienus eent an army against the Persians which 
was destroyed by Zenobia.”’ This latter statement 
is at variance with Zenobia’s policy of cultivating 
friendship with Rome as well as with the coins of 
Wahballit. As a matter of fact, the inscription 
on the statue to Odaenathus in August 271 (mis- 
interpreted by Vogiié and Waddington to refer to 
his ‘‘memory ’’), compared with that ou the corre- 
sponding statue of Zenobia, shows that Odaenathus 
survived till that year—that is, lived to throw off 
the suzerainty of Rome and to be counted among 
the Thirty Tyrants, There yet remains an objec- 
tion. Extant coins of Wahballit show that he 
reckoned as his first year that which began on 
August 29, 266, which is therefore supposed to be 
the year of his father’s death. But nothing was 
more natural than that Odaenathus should do what 
Pollio, XXX Tyr., actually said he did—viz., asso- 
ciate his wife and children with him in the 
sovereignty. It is true that there are no coins of 
Odaenathus during this period ; but there are none 
of Zenobia either. And Zenobia was alive and 
claimed precedence over her son, as we see from 
the inscriptions. The explanation of this is clear. 
The sovereigns of Palmyra could not afford to 
brave Rome by coining on their own authority, nor 
to circulate an acknowledgment of subjection to 
or] in every bazaar in the Hast. These objections 

id not apply to their son. The first coins of 
Wahballat eoabehly memorial pieces) are those of 
his fourth year (which is the first of Aurelian), and 
bear the royal name and diadem as well as the 
Roman titles and insignia. Valerian’s successes 
in Europe made it impossible to maintain these 
pretensions without open war. In 270-71 Wahballat 
assum2s the title of Augustus, and Zenobia in 
the same year coins as Augusta. The assassina- 
tion of Odaenathus followed immediately, and is 
much more intelligible when we remember that 
Emesa had been his rival’s capital, and was far 
from loyal to Zenobia in the war that succeeded. 
—Mr. Fennell defined and explained the utility 
of the two general objects of the scheme of the 
** Stanford Dictionary ’’—first, to provide an ample 
book of reference for English readers who know 
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no lan except their own; secondly, to ex- 
hibit the increase of the national yocab since 
the introduction of printing through the importa- 
tion of alien words. He gave examples showing 
that existing dictionaries recognised the necessity 
for giving and explaining alien words and phrases, 
but did not treat this department of lexicography 
systematically. With respect to the second object 
there were certain classes of words adopted from 
French in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries with altered form, which it would be 
well not to exclude altogether. Most of these 
might be treated under kindred catch-words—e.g., 
scamper, scamp, under decamp ; spinnet, spinney, spine, 
under spinach ; stanchion under stanza; ticket under 
étiquette ; tinsel, stencil, under scintilla. The advan- 
tage of fresh independent effort was illustrated 
by examples of corrections of, and additions to, 
existing dictionaries which the ‘‘ Stanford ” 
materials already furnished. A list of words to 
help contributors will soon be printed. 


Roya Astatic Sociery.—(Monday, March 17.) 


Sm H. C. Rawuryson, Director, in the Chair.— 
Mr. G. Pinches read a paper entitled ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Early Languages of Mesopotamia,” 
commencing with a short notice of the Akkadians 
and Sumerians, who, he thought, must have come 
from the North-east, his authority being state- 
ments on certain tablets referring to the cardinal 
points and the moon. He then mentioned the 
several or dialects of Mar or Martu, Su, 
Sug, of Nin or Elam, of Lulubi, and of the Kassi 
(Cossaei), and gave the names for ‘‘ God,’’ ‘‘ God- 
dess,’” and the ‘“‘God-Rimmon”’ in several of 
these districts. He considered the dialects of 
Akkadian (the so-called Sumerian) the direct 
descendant of the Kassi, and quoted many 
words almost identical in form and meaning. 
He next discussed the Akkadian language and its 
dialect (Sumerian), and traced up the polyphony 
of these languages partly to the assimilation of 
the forms of certain characters which were in 
early times quite distinct, and then, dealing with 
the ophony of the language, showed that this 
arose from its being so largely affected by phonetic 
decay. Thus the syllable gé (for example) is 
weakened from no less than twelve words, origin- 
ally distinct—viz., gé, ‘‘new;” gén, ‘‘seed ; ‘ 
“root (f) of a seed;’’ gé, ‘* battle; ’’ gy, * to 
obey; gig, ‘“‘night;’’ gig, ‘“‘sick;” geme, 

é, in gi-num, ‘‘fire;”’ gin, in sa-gé, 

gin, “‘a shekel;’’ and gis, ‘‘one.’’ 

ians, however, were not without the 
means of distinguishing between these differing 
words, as the lost consonants were often restored 
on the vowel-lengthening being added. Mr. 
Pinches then gave a short but fairly complete out- 
line of Akkadian accidence, showing the formation 
of the compound verbs and nouns, and noticing 
some of their peculiarities. The rest of the 
treated, inter alia, of the numerals and of the yerh, 
and explained, in most cases, the use and meanings 
of the various prefixes and suffixes. Mr. Pinches 
showed, in this part, that the first and second 
persons of the singular of the verb were ex- 
pressed, as a rule, by the insertion of the vowels 
a and e respectively, and that these vowels, 
owing principally to the defective system of 
writing, often assimilated with the vowels of 
other prefixes, thus constantly making no dis- 
tinction between the three persons. 


Putoxoeicat Soctery.—(Friday, March 21.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
The paper read was ‘The Dialects of Norway,” 
by Mr. H. Sweet, and was a narrative of a journey 
last summer in the South and West of Norway, 
together with Prof. J. Storm, of Christiania, who 
received q stipend from the Norse Government to 
enable him to investigate the dialects. The 
character and customs of the people, as well as 
their dialects, were described. The paper con- 
cluded with a protest against the neglect of 
phonetics by our own Dialect Society, and a state- 
ment of the necessity of establishing regular 
teaching of phonetics if England is to keep on a 
level with other countries, not only in dialectology, 
but also in the practical study of modern lan- 
guages; with all of which the President expressed 
entire agreement. 
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ART BOOKS, 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
Edited R. E. Graves. Parts I., I1., and 
Ill, ( ) It is certainly high time for 
anew edition of “Bryan.” The last was 
issued in 1849, and is almost useless. The 
task which has been undertaken by Mr. 
Grayes is one not, perhaps, of very great diffi- 
culty, but it needs unusual patience and 
care, It is searcely too much to say that the 
book required te be rewritten from cover to 
cover, aud the editor’s sense of his responsi- 
bility is shown on the title- , where the 
present edition is stated to ** thoroughly 
revised.” Further evidence of the necessity 
which has been feit for radical changes is found 
in the employment of a few contributors of 
authority, such as Mr. W. B. Scott, who has 
undertaken all the ‘‘ Little Masters” of Ger- 
many, Dr. J. P. Richter, and the late Mrs, 
Charles Heaton, whose accurate scholarship 
and well-balanced judgment are shown in 
several of the most important articles, among 
which may be mentioned those on Blake, 
Correggio, and Michel Angelo. All this 
is in the right direction; and we cordially 
agree in the alterations made in the arrange- 
ment of the names. There is no doubt that 
this new edition, when compared with the old, 
will be very greatly superior. It is computed 
that, when finis its bulk will be at least 
double that of the edition of 1849, and its 
practical value will doubtless be increased 
in still greater proportion. While, how- 
ever, we wish te recognise the right spirit 
which has up to a certain point animated 
the undertakers of the present enterprise, we 
are quite unable to understand why it has not 
carried them a good deal farther. It is, for 
instance, difficult to appreciate the principle 
which has directed the selection of those artists 
whose biogra 








phies haye been entrusted to 
writers of authority. Why, for instence, 
should an honour which is paid to Correggio be 
denied to both Giovanni Bellini and lane del 
Sarto? Is Jacobo de Barbarj of more im- 
portance than Giorgione, and is Baldovinetti 
worthy of greater consideration than Antonello 
da Messina? If we wished to insist further on 
the naa capriciousness with which names 
have been selected for the labour of specialists, 
there is ample opportunity in relation to en- 

avers, who seem to aos been specially 
avyoured, But the absence of initials to an 
article is of little importance provided the article 
itself is full and trustworthy. Unfortunately, 
in the present case this absence of initials 
condemns the article, almost as a matter 
of course, to a rank far below the level to be 
expected in a dictionary of such pretension as 
“ the latest edition of Bryan.” e have not 
examined these three parts with anything 
like microscopic care, Put in turning over 
the pages we have been struck with several 
statements which are not up to the mark of 
current knowledge. For instance, in the article 
on Andrea del Sarto we find the part taken 
by Francia-bigio in the frescoes at the Sealzo 
not only ignored, but, by implication, denied ; 
in that on Antonello da Messina, Vasari’s fable 
of the artist’s journey to Bruges to learn the 
secrets of oil painting is repeated without 
question; and in the account of Giorgione no 
reference whatever is made to what Morelli has 
written on the subject, although the indebted- 
ness of the editor to this important critic is 
specially mentioned in the ‘‘ Notice ”’ to readers. 
With regard to English artists, we might reason- 
ably expect some approach to absolute accuracy, 








— 





but our confidence is shaken by such a state- 
ment as that Barry completed his great works 
at the Adelphi in the space of three years. 
Important, however, as acouracy is in a dic- 
tionary of this kind, full references to sources 
of information are of even greater value. 
We hope the editor will see his way to give 
more information of this kind as the work 
proceeds. 

Girtin’s Liber Naturae has now been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Haddington. 
It consists of twelve plates by 8. W. Reynolds, 
one of the abler mezzotint engravers of sixty 
years since, who was employed by Turner for 
two plates of the Liber Studorium—viz., ‘‘ East 
Gate, Winchelsea,” and ‘‘ Woman of Samaria.” 
Reynolds was not so great an engraver of 
landscape as C. Turner or T. Lupton, and, if the 
plates of ‘‘ York Cathedral” and ‘‘ Kirkstall 
Abbey ”’ suffer a little in comparison with those 
executed by Lupton from the same drawings for 
Turner and Girtin’s Rivers of England, we must 
remember that the latter were touched by Turner 
himself. The plates have been very carefully 
printed in a deep brown ink, and are rich, soft, 
and luminous. They include the famous drawing 
of the ‘‘ White House at Chelsea,” which is 
generally considered Girtin’s masterpiece, a 
view of Snowdon, a fine Rainbow scene, Bridges 
at York and Morpeth, and views in Devonshire. 
On the title-page is a portrait of Girtin from 
the portrait by Opie, still in the possession of 
the Girtin family. Two hundred impressions 
only of this interesting work have been printed, 
jaar | the plates have been destroyed. They 
were engraved about 1823-24, more than 
twenty years after Girtin’s death, and the 
title-was no doubt chosen by the engraver in 
imitation of other pictorial Libers, the Liber 
Studiorum especially. It of course bears no 
relation either in execution or intention to the 
works of Turner and Claude. It is but a 
collection of engravings from finished drawings 
produced without regard to each other ; but it 
is @ very interesting collection, giving a very 
distinct impression of Girtin’s peculiar style 
and feeling. In addition to the twelve pub- 
lished plates, there are three in an unfinished 
but forward state, from which a few proofs of 
considerable beauty have been struck. 


Eugene Fromentin. By Louis Gonse. 
lated by Mrs. Robins. (Boston, U.S. : Osgood ; 
London: Triibner.) The translation of this 
admirable study of a French painter and 
writer of rare refinement and distinction 
comes to us from America. To those who 
cannot read the book in the original we 
can cordially recommend Mrs. Robins’ trans- 
lation, It is not perfect by any means, but 
it is only here and there that it is not clear ; and 
the book is one which should be read by all 
lovers of art and literature, and, we are inclined 
to add, by the rest. There are, indeed, few 
men born of such fine tone and high taste as 
Eugéne Fromentin ; and to read what such men 
have written, or what a kindred spirit like that of 
M. Louis Gonse has to say of them, can scarcely 
fail to raise the reader’s esteem for humanity 
and his ideal of existence. The book is well 
printed, and the illustrations are characteristic 
and well executed, 


The History of the King’s Manor House at 
York. By R. Davies. With Etchings by 
A. Buckle. (York: ‘‘ Daily Herald” Office. 
Mr. Davies’ notices of this interesting ol 
edifice, extracted from the thirty-ninth Report 
of the Yorkshire Architectural Society, form a 
continuous history of it from the year 1538, 
when the Abbey of St. Mary shared the fate of 
other religious houses, and was suppressed, and 
all the buildings, except the abbot’s house, were 
destroyed. From that time till 1641 it was the 
seat of the Great Council of the North, and 
the residence of the Lord President. Close to 
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it Henry VIII. erected a palace for himself, of 
which nothing now remains but the huge cellar ; 
and it was greatly enlarged by the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon in the reign of ae Elizabeth, by the 
Earl of Sheffield in that of James I., and,by 
the great Earl of Strafford—the last Lord 
President. This venerable collection of build- 
ings, which forms a history of domestic archi- 
tecture in England, well deserves the careful 
research of Mr. Davies. The author has 
supplemented his accurate monograph by a 
ground plan of the structure in its present 
condition which clearly indicates, by different 
kinds of shading, to what periods the several 
parts of it belong. A portion of the King’s Manor 
is now occupied by the Wilberforce School for 
the Indigent Blind; and it seems partly in his 
interest for this institution, and partly for the 
love of the old buildings themselves, that Mr. 
Buckle has executed the admirable etchings with 
which the volume is illustrated. Mr. Buckle’s 
method of etching is very pure, and his treat- 
ment broad. His plates owe none of their effect 
to the printer. ‘‘The Entrance to Lord Hunt- 
ingdon’s Rooms” is a good instance of how 
much of light, and how much of texture also, 
can be suggested by comparatively few lines 
when rightly laid. In his representation of 
the grand old Elizabethan fireplace, the nature 
of the old wood-work, with its panels and 
boldly carved lozenges, is thoroughly felt; and 
in two or three etchings of external doorways 
he expresses weather-beaten stone with just as 
much freedom and skill. Altogether, the book 
is a sound and good piece of work, and will, we 
hope, be of material assistance to the Yorkshire 
School for the Blind. 


Trees, how to Paint them in Water-colours. 
By W. H. J. Boot. (Cassell.) Mr. Boot is 
no doubt a sound and able exponent of the 
elementary practice of tree-painting, and the 
illustrations in chromo-lithography are good of 
their kind. 


Linear Perspective. By David Forsyth. (Glas- 
gow: MacLehose.) This useful graduated course 
of instruction in linear perspective embodies the 
experience of many years of teaching, and can 
be safely recommended. The same author has 
also published a series of T'est Papers in Per- 
spective which can scarcely fail to be useful for 
testing the progress of pupils. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

At the Dudley Gallery, as at Nazareth afore- 
time, there is an antecedent unlikelihood of 
‘‘any good thing.” It would be ungracious to 
carp at want of excellence, and quite futile to 
enumerate the works which stop short of 
mediocrity. There remains an easy task of 
temperate commendation for a critic who can- 
not praise and would not condemn. 

As if in reaction, as well against the formal 
compositions of the classic as against the 
“arrangements”? of the modern aesthetic 
school, we have now every day a greater 
number of law-forsaking landscapes which show 
neither composition nor arrangement; intem- 
perate and incontinent things which have often 
the elan of an effective study, but never the 
durability and dignity of perfected art. Mr. 
Bagehot somewhere quotes an old lady’s criti- 
cism upon Thackeray: ‘‘ Mr. Thackeray is such 
an uncomfortable writer.’”” Mr. Herbert Mar- 
shall, we would say; is a clever but ‘“un- 
comfortable” painter. There is an elaborate 
disorder in his pictures of colliding steamboats 
and random barges that dispels all thoughts of 
rest. Yet he is a fine painter, and few things 
in the aspect of the city and its river, and the 
murky pall that o’erhangs it, have escaped his 
eye. Only to him, and all his kind, we com- 
mend the saying of Aurelius: ‘‘ Thou seest how 
few the things are the which, if a man 





lays hold of, he is able to live a life which flows 
in quiet, and is like the existence of the gods.” 
W. T. Hawksworth is a painter not unlike Mr. 
Marshall in manner, but he practises more re- 
straint. His ‘‘ Pool from Cherry Garden Pier” 
is a masterly sketch. We have noticed some 
tiny pictures by M. L. Mempes as among the 
most delightful things in that disheartening 
show at the Princes’ Hall. He appears at the 
Dudley as an ‘ impressionist.” Nos. 130 and 
131, ‘‘ Anxious to Learn”’ and ‘‘ Alarmed,”’ are 
two most clever studies of children at the sea. 
Those small quiet paintings of Breton life at 
the Institute, however, are more to our mind. 
No. 122, ‘‘Still Waters in South Devon,” is a 
truthful and rather wonderful painting by 
Kate Macaulay. ‘In Fold,” by Edwin 
Ellis, is the most remarkable landscape in 
the exhibition. It shows a strange effect at 
nightfall, painted in black and deepest blue in 
the broadest manner. It induces much awe- 
someness and gloom inthe spectator. Leonard 
Zorn is a very young artist, who has con- 
trived to raise a considerable stir over his works 
in his native Stockholm, in Seville where 
he studied, and in Paris. No. 593, ‘‘ Rosila,” 
gives an idea of his brilliant style, but is hardly 
a favourable example. The “Hayfield” and 
‘* Bray on the Thames ”’ are two small, but well 
representative, drawings by George Fripp. Mr. 
Brett sends a tiny drawing of the ‘‘ Serpentine 
Rock, Kynance.” C. J. Watson’s ‘“Sprin 
Showers” will not be overlooked. No. 368, 
“*Gone,” by Mary Eley, is the best figure- 
drawingin the room. It is a large and effective 
picture of a woman gazing after a departing 
visitor. She is beautiful, and so is the dog by 
her side. How dear was the visitor we are not 
to know, nor whether his going was final. 
There is here imagination and good drawing, 
ease and restraint, and large treatment. 








THE CAMBRIAN ACADEMY LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


A LOAN exhibition of exceptional interest and 
importance has been opened at Cardiff, to 
assist the newly invigorated ‘‘ Royal Cambrian 
Academy” to do for art and artists in Wales 
what the Scottish Academy does for Scotland 
and the Hibernian Academy for Ireland. 
Though the exhibition contains admirable ex- 
amples of the work of Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Edwin 
Hayes, Mr. Knighton Warren, Mr. Aumonier, 
and other living painters, whose work is seen 
with special interest by those who have not 
frequent access to London galleries, it is made, 
to ndoners at all events, more noteworthy 
by its extremely interesting display of English 
water-colours of our earlier school, and of rare 
porcelain. Lord Cawdor lends pictures by old 
masters, and Col. Tynte a series of Knellers, 
while the Mayor of Cardiff exhibits some 
excellent contemporary painting. Among Lord 
Bute’s many contributions nothing is really 
more memorable than the series of four 
drawings by Paul Sandby, wrought a hundred 
years since, and recording with admirable art, 
as well as with topographical accuracy, the 
aspects of the Cardiff of that day. The finest of 
these drawings, in artistic effect, is the ‘‘ View 
of Cardiff from the Southward,” in which this 
learned father of English water-colour has 
concentrated in the middle of his long pano- 
rama the chief buildings of the place—Cardiff 
Castle, the old Cardiff Arms Inn (a famous 
hostelry), and the parish church of St. John, 
with its noble Somersetshire tower of the 
fifteenth century. Drawings by Turner, David 
Cox, Copley Fielding, Cotman, and David 
Roberts carry on the story of English water- 
colour art to later days; and in the print 
department, to which Mr. Pyke Thompson and 
Mr. Lascelles Carr contribute somewhat ex- 





tensively, there is a very representative selection 
of Turner’s engraved work, including chosen 
proofs of Liber Studiorum, Southern Cvast, 
and England and Wales. Armour and 
tapestry, fans and _ chatelaines—the latter 
contributed by Lady Wyatt—add to the 
interest of the show in the miscellaneous de- 
partments. Dr. Weir lends a wonderful speci- 
men of Chinese needlework. In the depart- 
ment of porcelain, to which Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Mr. Drane, and Mr. E. Seward make contri- 
butions of exceptional value, Mr. Drane, who 
has superintended this part of the exhibition, 
has rightly insisted upon a perfect display of 
the old local fabric of Nantgarw, famous for 
the beauty of its translucent paste and for the 
exquisite flower-painting of one artist, Bil- 
lingsley. The period from about 1810 to 1818 
is that in which the porcelain of Nantgarw was 
produced. Billingsley himself was apprenticed 
at Derby, wrought at Pinxton, then came to 
Nantgarw and ensured the excellence of a 
fabric which was finally ‘‘swallowed up at 
Coalport.” But though the Nantgarw, with 
its lovely Billingsley roses, holds an important 
place in the exhibition, the larger fabrics have 
not been forgotten, and there is a specially 
beautiful display of the rarest and finest 
Worcester. A Catalogue of the exhibition, 
prepared by Mr. Hughes and by the energetic 
director, Mr. T. H. Thomas, is an excellent 
example of what such a volume should be. 
There have been attractive musical recitals by 
Mr. Turpin and by Mdme. Clara Novello 
Davies. 








THE MASPERO FUND. 


THE French are responding with liberality and 
promptitude to M. Maspero’s appeal for u- 
niary aid in support of his newly established 
staff of local guardians and superintendents of 
antiquities in the valley of the Nile.* A second 
list, published in the Jowrnal des Débats of 
March 16, shows a further sum of 6,820 frs. 
subscribed within five days of the first list, 
making a total up to that date of 18,970 frs. 
(£759). When it is remembered that M. Mas- 
pero’s appeal was, in the first instance, ad- 
dressed to the English through the columns of 
the Times, it is somewhat humiliating to learn 
that our own response has been, thus far, much 
less ready. Messrs. G. W. Wheatley, of 23 
Regent Street (to whom Col. Scott Moncrieff 
requested that cheques for this purpose should 
be addressed), had on March 25 received only 
seven donations, of which the following is a 
list :— 

Sir Erasmus Wilson (President of 

the Egypt Exploration Fund) . £25 

SirF.Leighton . . . . 20 

E. Poynter. 

D. D. Heath . 

Miss Kennedy. 

Gen. Codrington 

A. Russell 


ocoooooco 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£80 


o 


0 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Miss Mary ForsTER AND Mr. ALBERT MOORE 
have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 


AT least three picture exhibitions open to 
the public on Monday next—the Society of 
British Artists, the French Gallery in Pall Mall, 
and Mr. McLean’s Gallery in the Haymarket. 


Mr. J. P. Mayatt, the photographer of 
Artists at Home, now being published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, has recently taken an 
outdoor group, in the courtyard of Hatfield, 


: See « The Destruction ani Preservation of 
Egyptian Monuments,’’ by Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards: the Acapemy, February 23, 1884. 
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comprising the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of 
St. Albans, and several of the young members 
of the Marquis’s family. 


THE forthcoming number of the Archaeo- 
logical Journal will contain the following 
papers :—‘‘ The Architectural History of the 
Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras at Lewes,” by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; ‘‘ Traces of Teutonic 
Settlements in Sussex, as illustrated by Land 
Tenure and Place-names,” by Mr. F. E. Saw- 
yer ; ‘Some Pottery, Flint Weapons, and other 
Objects from British Honduras,” by Sir Henry 
Lefroy; ‘‘Saxon Remains in Minster Church, 
Isle of Sheppey,” by Mr. J. Park Harrison ; 
the Address to the Antiquarian Section at the 
Lewes meeting, by Gen. Pitt-Rivers; and 
“The Friar-Preachers of Kings Lynn,” by 
Rev. C. F. R. Palmer. 


Mr. F. J. Hopcerrs will deliver a second 
course of lectures at the British Museum on 
‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,” this time dealing 
with the peaceful and social aspects of the life 
of our ancestors. The lectures will be six in 
number ; and the first will be given on Wednes- 
day, April 23. 

THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society con- 
templates the publication of a catalogue of the 
portraits belonging to the university and the 
colleges, which should embody all the in- 
formation available concerning each picture. 
It is proposed to begin with the pictures 
betlovell to have been painted before 1600 or 
1650; and, with the object of submitting 
them first to critical examination, it is sug- 
gested that they should be collected and ex- 
hibited together during some portion of next 
term in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Messrs. Tooru are just issuing to the public 
what will be regarded as an exceptionally suc- 
cessful photogravure of a work which deserved 
the best of all possible reproductions — M. 
Eugéne de Blaas’s subtle picture “A Flirta- 
tion,” which was among the most legitimate 
attractions of the Royal Academy. No one of 
the band of artists devoting themselves to the 

lowing and picturesque chronicle of the daily 
life of Venice has succeeded better than de 
Blaas in uniting the record of character and 
feeling with that of colour and line, and “‘ A 
Flirtation ” is assuredly as yet an unsurpassed 
instance of his skill. In attitude, gesture, and 
facial expression it is, in reality, dramatic, while 
at the same time restrained and reticent. The 
successful reproduction in black and white of 
an artist whom many have valued chiefly as 
Joseph’s coat was valued —for its rich and many 
colours—will prove how much talent there is in 
the modern genre painters of Venice over and 
above that which is due to the riches of their 
palette. 


M. GiIsLER, president of the Cour des 
Comptes, has presented to the National Galle 
at Brussels his collection of pictures, whic 
numbers twenty-three in all, including a por- 
trait of his wife by Van der Helst, and two fine 
portraits by Maas. The same gallery has re- 
cently acquired a series of studies of deer’s 
heads by Snyders. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


TuE election of the forty jurors for the Salon 
has given rise to some bad feeling. MM. 
Daudry, Jules Breton, and de Neuville (none of 
whom were among the first thirty) have all 
three resigned, on the ground that the small 
number of votes they received implied want of 
confidence. M. Henner was elected at the head 
of the list ; but the jurors have appointed M. 
Bouguereau to be president of their body, and 
MM. Cabanel, Bonnat, and Busson to be vice- 
presidents. It is noteworthy that M. Bastien 





Lepage only comes in in the place of one of 
those who have resigned. : 


THE difficulty caused by the proposal of the 
Government to hold the national or triennial 
Salon at the same time of the year—May and 
June—as the ordinary Salon has by no means 
yet been settled. The committee of artists 
threaten to have their exhibition next year 
abroad—possibly in London. 

OvR Paris correspondent writes :— 

“The painter M. J.-F. Raffaelli has opened an 
exhibition of his most recent works at a shop in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, which has been well 
received by the critics and thronged by the public. 
It consists, for the most part, of sketches taken in 
the environs of Paris, where houces begin to give 
way to open country. The figures introduced are 
treated in the same lively style as by Mr. OC. Keen, 
of Punch. M. Raffaelli has written the Preface to 
his own Catalogue, consisting of a study of the 
aesthetics of humour. He is the founder of an 
‘école du Beau caractériste.’ ’’ 


A MASTERPIECE of Puget, the famous French 
or et of the seventeenth century, has been 
accidentally found by M. Le Breton, and pre- 
sented by him to the Rouen Museum, of which 
he is the curator. It represents Hercules 
destroying the Hydra; and, though much 
mutilated, the greater number of the fragments 
have been recovered and put in their place. 


Dr. J. P. RIcHTER’s recent book on the 
National Gallery forms the subject of an appre- 
ciative notice by M. G. Frizzoni in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts. The same number contains an 
etching after Manet’s ‘‘Le Buveur d’Eau,” by 
H. Guérard. 


THE excavations in Tunis undertaken by M. 
Reinach for the French Government have 
yielded interesting results. At El-Kantara 
fifteen life-size coloured marble statues of the 
third century A.D. have been recovered; at 
Babelon a number of inscriptions, three statues 
of Roman magistrates, and a fine head of 
Augustus, ‘‘voilé en pontife;” and at Zian a 
forum surrounded by large porticoes. 











MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


TueE Philharmonic Society gave its third concert 
on Thursday evening, March 20. We wish the 
directors would follow the excellent example 
set by Herr Richter, and have shorter pro- 
grammes; or, at any rate, they might place 
the novelties and works of special interest first. 
The other evening everyone was, of course, 
anxious to hear Herr Dvordk conduct his com- 
positions, but first came Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonore ” 
No. 3, an air from ‘‘ Freyschiitz,’”’ and Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in G minor. All three 
pieces were conducted by Mr. George Mount. 
Mdlle. Janotha gave a finished and brilliant 
performance of the Concerto. Dvordk’s new 
Overture ‘‘ Husitsk’” is one of his latest 
works: it was written for the opening last year 
of the Bohemian Theatre at Prague. The 
composer, mindful of the occasion, made use of 
a portion of fan old Hussite hymn, and thus 
attracted his audience to an important epoch in 
the history of their country. The music is 
exceedingly interesting, and the orchestration 
ingenious; the themes do not strike us as being 
particularly original, but they are presented 
in an attractive manner and developed with 
skill and, at the same time, great clearness. 
The Hussite hymn, or rather a portion of it, 
occupies a prominent part in the introduction 
and middle section of the Overture. The con- 
cluding section is very brilliant. The work 
was received with much applause. Besides the 
Overture, Herr Dvorak conducted his Symphony 
in D (op. 60) and his charming Slavonic 
Rhapsody in G (op. 45, No. 2), both of which 





have been heard at the Crystal Palace and 
Richter Concerts, and noticed in the ACADEMY. 
Mr. W. J. Winch appeared for Mr. Maas, and, 
in place of an Arivso by Meyerbeer, gave two 
— and characteristic Gipsy songs by 

vorak ; he sang them with great taste, and 
had the advantage of being accompanied by 
Mr. O. Beringer. 

Herr Dvorak appeared last Saturday at the 
Crystal Palace concert, and conducted two more 
of his compositions. The first was a Notturno 
for strings (op. 45), a short but dainty movement: 
over a pedal bass and afterwards a “‘ ground” 
bass is placed a net-work of tender, plaintive 
melodies. The music is simple and pleasing, yet 
most ingeniously constructed, and the piece will 
certainly become a favourite with the public. 
The Scherzo capriccioso (op. 66), written for a very 
large orchestra, is a brilliant piece of writing ; 
the themes speak to us of merry Gipsies, but the 
hand of the artist has ennobled them by skilful 
harmonies, effective developments, and charm- 
ing orchestration. We will not call it a 
great work, but it is ‘one which will induce the 
public to listen attentively to the composer 
when in a loftier and more serious mood. The 
Scherzo was received most enthusiastically. 
Afterwards Mr. J. W. Winch sang the two 
Gipsy songs mentioned above in connexion 
with the Philharmonic concert; at the Palace he 
was accompanied by the composer. The ‘‘ Als 
die alte Mutter” wasencored. Mdlle. Janotha 
gave a very good performance of Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, and afterwards played 
some Chopin solos. Mozart’s ‘‘ Prague’? Sym- 
phony commenced the concert, and the 
‘* William Tell” Overture formed a brilliant and 
satisfactory close. 

The Bach Choir gave their first concert this 
season last Wednesday evening at St. James’s 
Hall. The principal feature of the programme 
wss Palestrina’s famous Mass, ‘‘ Assumpta est 
Maria,” for six-part chorus and solos. The 
vocalists were Miss M. Davies and Miss E. 
Lemmens, Mdme. Fassett and Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Frost, Kenningham, and 
Kempton. They all did full justice to the 
music, and the chorus singing was excellent. 
The Bach Society is doing a useful work in 
reviving the musical treasures of the sixteenth 
century. In 1585 Palestrina wrote a Mass 
which did not please Pope Sixtus V., and called 
from him the remark, “ Pierluigi has forgotten 
the ‘Missa Papae Marcelli.’”” The composer 
at once set to work, and produced the ‘‘ Maria” 
Mass, which ranks, and most justly, as one of 
his masterpieces. For our own part, we much 
prefer it to the more celebrated one. There is 
more variety in it, and greater depth of feeling. 
To modern ears some of the harmonies sound 
strange, and at times even harsh; but there is 
a simplicity, a solemnity, a spirituality, about 
the music which make a powerful impression. 
Palestrina devoted all the resources of his art 
to the service of religion. The Mass, of course, 
in a concert-room loses much of its effect; we 
miss the necessary surroundings—the sacred 
edifice, the dim lights, the mystic ceremonies, 
and especially the breaks between the move- 
ments. The programme contained, besides, 
two interesting Motetts by Wesley and Eccard ; 
Mr. C. V. Stanford’s Hymn, ‘‘ Awake, my 
heart,” noticed in the ACADEMY when first 
performed at Cambridge; a Madrigal by Mr. 
W. S. Rockstro, ‘‘O too cruel fair,’ written in 
sixteenth-century style, as if we had not already 
enough specimens of old music without imita- 
tions, however good; and some Volkslieder, most 
of which were very well sung. Miss E. Shinner 
and Mr. Carrodus played Bach’s Concerto in D 
minor fortwo violins. Bach’s Sanctus in C was 
given for the second time. All the music was 
conducted by Mr. O. Goldschmidt. The attend- 
ance was very good. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY, AGNES SMITH, Author of “* Eastern Eiestes, ” &c, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map of the Author’s Route, 15s, 
“ Every lover of Greece must hail with pleasure each fing —_ of aes 
in that country which tends to increase the interest of E 
Greece and spreads the knowledge that ic is not only delight, So tt a, Bat gaia 
safe, to oaet! there, Miss Smith’s ‘Glimpses’ are lively and p 
cademy. 


** A truthfal picture Lf the country through which the ouaer ‘name 
Bs is naturally and simply told, in an ag and style. Miss 
Smith displays an ample acquaintance and spanpethy with all the scenes of 
historic interest, and ts able to tell per fey  U : = of the present 
condition and prospects of the people who inhabit the country.” 
¥ St, James's Gazette. 


VOLS. III, and IV. of COURT LIFE 


BELOW STAIRS; or, LoxpDON UNDER the LAST Gzeok@gs, 1760— 
1830, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. SECOND EDITION, Price 2ls, 
Completing the Work, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE f Under the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty. fomneted A the Nobility, Fifty-third Edition, 1 vol., royal 
8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3is. 6d., bound, gilt edges, 
“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceated members of the Peerage of the Three _—— as it 
stands at thisday. It is a most useful publication,” —Times, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. F. 


SMITH, Author of*: It Might Have Been,” * Tit for Tat,” &c. 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS:; a Tale of 


DAWN. i “By H. Rider Haggard. 


“Te Covel is well written, it has considerable interest of plot, and the 
@uthor shows not a little ability in character-drawing.”— Academy. 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


By Mrs. POWER O'DONOGHUE, Author of * Ladies on Horseback,” 
**Unfairly Won,” &c, 3 vols, 
** This story has a great deal of real pathos, and is interesting as a study 
of Hiberian character.”—A thenaewm. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. By 


SARAH STREDDER, Author of * The Fate of a Year,” &c. 3 vo's. 
“This book contains a series of very clever, realistic, and vigorous 
character-studies, It is written in a pleasant manner, and is told with 
praiseworthy directuess and clearness,”— Whitehail Review, 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. J ohn Kent 


SPENDER, Author of ** Godwyn’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vol 
“* Mrs. Spender has written a very readable novel.” 4 thenseum, 
*** Mr. Nobody’ is full of promise and ferce.”--Academ 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 


ARSHALL, Author of “ Strange Chapman,” &¢. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “* Donovan,” &c, 3 vols. ( Nextt week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete tn | vol., price 5s. (any of which ~ be had 

separately), elegantly Feo beund, pnd tllnsivas 

Sir +. b LBERT, MILLAL veri Foster, 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, K. HUGHES, J. TABLES D 
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W. SATCHELL & CO’S 
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READY THIS DAY. 


IN MEMORIAM, IZAAK WALTON. 


Twelve Sonnets and an Epilogue. By THOMAS WESTWOOD, Feap. 
4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


100 Copies have been finely printed at the Chiswick Press, 
and 20 are offered for Sale, 


Shortly. 


THE ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK and 


NATURALIST’S RECORD ; a Repertory of Fact, Enquiry, and Discus- 
sion on the Literature and Practice of Field Sports and oa Bubjects of 
Natura] History. 

Condueted by the Editors of the ** Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” 


New Series, to be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, sraull 4to, price 
6d. each, or Ga, complete and pest-free, 


A limited number of copies will b> taken on hand-made paper, with 
occasional Facsimile Reproductions of Engraviags, on plate-paper, from 
old angling writers. Price ls. each, or 123, complete and post-free, 


The “ Note-Book” is a medium of intercommunication 
between literary and scholarly fishermen woe are also 
naturalists, and love the meadows, woods, and streams 
for their own sake, and who have thoughts and plea- 
sures bey oas and in addition to the bare enjoyment of 
catching fish. is designed to serve as a note-boo 
common to all ite readers, where their own observations 
and noteworthy passages in the writings of others may 
be preserved for future referenee, in a volume free from 
all extraneous matter, which may be easily bound, and 
when bound easily handled. The: rst series was received 
wi warmest commendation by every ling 
writer of note. Mr. Osmund Lambert, in his excellent 
sketch of “ Angling Literature,” expressed the hope of 
seeing “ an unbroken succession of numbers containing 
as much angling lore as the first twelve, and written in 
the same easy and appropriate style ;’’ and the eminent 
American ichthyologist Prof. Brown Goode has been 
pleased to call it ‘‘a very charming volume.” Biblio- 

uphy will receive the special attention of the con- 
Totes, and the interests of collectors will be served in 
@ manner which neither the design nor the conduct of 
any other periodical permits. <A distinctive feature of 
the present series will be the reproduction of angling 
matter ungarbled, from old, scarce, and valuable books, 
and more especially from such as only deal incidentally 
with fishing, and which, though necessarily included in 
the libraries of great collectors, are forbidde n, by con- 
siderations of space and expense, to those who content 
themselves with a modest gathering. 


All communications to be addressed to the Manager 
or Editor, at 19, 'Tavistock-street, Strand, W.C., where 
the Names of Subscribers will also be received. Single 
copies will not be sold. A Prospectus on appiication. 


THE CHRONICLE of the “COMPLEAT 


ANGLER” of IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. By 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. A New Editiou, greatiy Enlarged by the 
Author, with some Notes and Additions by THOMAS SAICHELL. 
Feap. 4to, half-moroece, 10s, Gd. 

* There is no living writer who can approach Mr. Westwood in his particu- 
lar sphere, A subtie influences pervades his writings which brings him into 
personal relations with his readers, Perhaps his secret of winning sym- 
pathy lies in his evenness of thought, his purity of diction, and his quiet, 
peaceful tone—qualities which reader him a worthy exponent of one of the 
most beautiful pastorals in the English language.”—Laxcter Gazette. 


“It is not necessary at this time of day to express the praise that might 
be written of Mr. Westwood's style, the ‘Chronicle’ being almest as much 
a pastoral as the ‘Compleat Angler,’”—Field, 


“A gossiping essay on the various editions of the brightest book in 
angling li with the of a brother of the peasant 
craft, the perception of an artist, the feeling of a poet, the tone of a 
gentleman, and the allusions and illustrations that bespeik the scholar,” 
Athenaeum. 





THE SECRETS of ANGLING (1613). By 


gouN) D[ENNYS]. With ys Introduction by T. WESTWOOD, 
‘cap. ito, haif-moroceo, 7s. 6 


“We congratulate =! Westwood on his ch arming reproduction of this 
old and rare angling poe « Baloo said of it that * perhaps there does not 
exist in the circle of Engiish literature a rarer book than this.’ Indeed, 
Sir John Hawkins co: he could never get a sight of it.. .. Anglers 
will now be able to readthis poom as it was presented to the world,” 

Notes and Queries. 


**Mr. Westwood, angler and poct himself, was the proper person to 
reveal the greatest af angling poets. ,,.J. D.’s verses are earnest and im- 
passioned, dainty, harmonious, and polished. ... All ‘brot:ers of the 
angle’ will gratefully aceept this beautiful reprint ef a book which, on 
account of its rarity, has been practically unknown to ‘all's save a few book- 
worms.’ —A thenaeum, 


AN OLDER FORM of the TREATYSE of 


+4 etre Bs tent an B aan. e (c. 1450) now first printed from a 
Mr. Denison. With Preface and Glossary 
by THOMAS  SATCHELL. Price 73, 6d, 209 copies printed, 





THE BOOKE of FISHING with HOOKE 


and LINE (1690), made by L{[EONARD]) M[ASCALL]. With Twelve 
Illustrations, ag tag and Glossary by THOMAS SACCHELL, 4to, 
half-moroceo, 7s. 
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THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 


By Pag irs SCHOPENHAUER, Translated 
 F ALDANE, M.A., and J. KEMP, M.A, 





ited from the German by 
Vol. *L. post 8vo, 


- There isa force, a vivostiy, a direc‘ness in the phrases and sentences of 
wee preys ifferent the manner of ordinary German 


hil hi. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
SCIOUS. 


By EDWARD von wonruees, spent toe according 
the Inductive Methods of Physical Science. Authorised ‘Translation > 
Ww. C. COUPLAND. 3 M. < 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. [Wearly ready. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SELECTIONS from 


PREVIOUS WOR SF 
With Remarks on G. J. Romanegs’ recent 
‘Mental Evolution in Animals,’’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 64, 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, 


4 relation to the Oseans of Water, Air, and Ether. By = late 
J, SCOT BUSSELL, M.A., F RS, Lonlon an! Edinburgh, 


(Yearly reste. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Crowa 8va. (Nearly ready. 
CONTENTS :—France since 161b-ecance he in January, 1852—England as it 
i8—Sir R. Peel’s Character aa] Po'isy—Ein>tvy.neat of ou: Asiatic Forces 
jn European Wars. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 
WRITINGS, and RELIGION 
of the PARSIS. 


By MARTIN HAUG, P4.D., late Professor of Sinaterls at J ae University 
of Munich. Third E lition, Edited and Ealarged by E. W. WEST, 
a Baas eaeeeentel D2. HaUG by Prof.ssor EVANS. Post 8vo, 
clo 
“We have. in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred wie o and re‘igiou of the Parsis from the earliest times 
down to the present,” Times. 


OUTLINES of the 
HISTORY of RELIGION, 


to the Spread of the Universal Religions. 
By Prof, C. P. TIELE. Translated by J. E. CAKPENTER, a A., with 
the Author’s assistance, Third Edition, Past 8ve, cloth, 7s. 6: 
“ Few books of its size contain the re.u!t of so mu +h wide actin, ab‘e 
and laborious study, or enable the reider to gain a better bird's-eye view of 
the latest results of the investigations into the religious history of nations 


RELIGION in CHINA. one 


Containing a Brief Acsount of the Tares Religions of tha Chinese. By 
J, EDKINS, D.D. Thi dition, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
“Dr. Edkins his been mst c:reful ia noting the varied ‘and often com- 
plex phases of opinion, so as to give au accouat of considcrable value of the 
subject.”—Scotsman. 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
to the QURAN. 


With Sale’s aga Discourse, Additional Notes, aud a Com- 
piete —, M, WHERRY, M.A. Vol. LI., post 8v0, 
cloth, 12s. 


LANGUAGE andthe . 
DY of ASUS SS: 


Twelve Lectures on the Priaciples of Liuguistie Science. 
WHITNEY. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, c:oth, 10s. 61 


ANGLO-SAXON and 
OLD-ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 


By T. WRIGHT, M.A,, Hon. M.R.S,L. Second Edition. Edited and 
Collated by KR. P, WULCKER, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 233. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH AMERICA during the 
OLONIAL PERIOD. 


By R, G. WATSON, Editor of “Murray’s Handbook of Greece.’ 
2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 2is. 
“That portion of his book relating to Brazil, in particular, seems to us to 
cover ground which is new, or at leist has not been fully occupied by any 
previous English writer.”—St. James's Gazette, 


ORERDS of the DAY; 
r, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers, 


By masks COKE. In Three Series, 2 vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, 2\s. 
(An Index and List of Contents of Vol. II. is now "sdaied, copies of which 
ean be had by previous purchasers, gratis, on application ) 

“ It is not a light task which Mr. Coke has set before him—to present the 
theological outcome of Biblical study, modern science, and speculation in 
concise, clear, and simple form—yet it must jd tae that he has carried 
out his pu with no little intel!igence and . An accurate 
view of the opinions on the most important questions of | the day can be got 
from these pages, which are full of i 


MICROSCOPICAL MORPHOLOGY 
of the ANIMAL BODY in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. 


By C, HEITZMANN, M.D, Royal 8vo, elotn, 3 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


By A. P. SINNETT, Agtees of “The Occult World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 
“* Mr. Sinnett delivers on goepel with much clearness and obvious good 
faith.”"—Saturday Review. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the 
MAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE. 


By , OTTOMAN MLR. Crowa 5vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the 
By E. C. OTTE. crows Ss cloth, DISH LANGUAGE. 


Loxpox; TRUBNER & CO., Lup@ara Hitt, 





Third Edition 
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THEATRES. 
DELPHI 








THEATRE.|® 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 





pa estia te a con a 
VENUE THEAT R &£. 


Every evening, at 8, aaa | Comique, ique, entitled 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Henry Walsham, M. Dwyer, A. Cadwaladr, 
A. Wheatman, and Lionel Brough; Mesdsmes Giulia Warwick, Agues 
Stone, Victoria Reynolds, Agnes Lyndon, and Florence St. John. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by FUNNIBONE’S FIX, 

















Just pub‘ished, 8vo, eloth, price 5s, 


THE EARLY ANCESTORS of the 


PRINCE of WALES, of the House of Wettin : an Historical Tour. 
Hee nest. SHEPHERD J, TAYLOR, Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich 


WiHL1AMs & Monsees 14, Henrjetta-street Parent aneden, Lo 
- na 20, Frederick-stree?, Edtabu wien 


Just published, 3 yols., 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, each. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY on 
the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT; with ceneral and special 
Introductions. By Professors HOLTZMANN, HILOERPELD, PFLEIDERER, 
ANG, HOLSTES, and Lipsivs. by P. . SCHMIDT and F. von 


ZENDORFF. Translated from the Third German dition by the Kev. 
F. H. JONES, B.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


Current Accounts opened according ee the usual 1 practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the mini onthl, when not drawn 
low £25. No commission for keeping Accounts 

C) Ss = receives money on Deposit at Three per cont, Interest, ro= 


payable on di 
The Bank “erlertakon nan Or te ve Covtomere charge, the custod 
Valnathes mone Bs cotlection of ils 
io and Coupons; and the puschase and sale of Stocks 








8, 
of Exchange, 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, tax0, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Complete in 3 vols,, 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


Suherrtth 





OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, -. tg J S.ouey and Mr, ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8, DRU 


Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Joma De Mackintosh, C. Hawtrey, Maupiee, 
Trent, = C. Seyton, and Miss Forte 


cue. 
Followed by MY MILLINER'S BILL. 


G RAND T HEAT R E, 
ISLINGTON. 


negers, Mesers. HOLT and WILMOr. 


Ma 
Every evening, at 8, 
THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN, 
_ Preceded, at 7.30, by NUTHING TO BURSE. 


LYczuM : THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, PYGMALION AN AND GALATEA, 

Messrs, Barnes, Komb e, Macklin, &c.; Mesdames Mary Anderson, 
Arthur Stirling, A. Kose, and Amy Roselle, 

rows by COMED ¥ AND TRAGEDY. 


Geo. Alexander, C, F. Edgar, &c.; Mesdames 
ort and Mary Anderaon. 


NEW SADLER'S | WELLS THEATRE. 


Mbove busticioN 
Every evening, at 8, 3 ABOVE § eueticION, 
Preceded, at 7.: = bya Farce. 


eneral Manager, Mr. E. N, HALLOWS. 














OVELTY THEATRE. 
Proprietress and Manegeress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 9, NITA’S FIRST, 


Preceded, at 8,by THE BONNIE FISHWIFE, 


QUYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at $7. 45, THE wi wd ORPHANS. 








()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CUI CURIOSITY SHOP. 
Messrs. F. Wyatt, Howard Russell, 8. Calhaem, B, Ceote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Robert Bateman ; ; Mesdames Lotta, Fanny 
Luvis, and Woodworth. 
INTRIGUE, 


Crcceded, wt 7.30, by 
RINCE’S J HERAT RE. 


Proprietor and Mang, ager, ME 
Every evening, at 8.45, BREAKING A MOTT ete ‘hee 
Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, Beerbohm-Tree, John Maciean, and G. W. Anson ; 
Mesdames Lingard, H. Mathews, and Leigh Murray. 
Preceded, at 8, by E MARBLE ARCH 
Messrs, Lambert and H. Bell ; Mesdames Tilbury bn Arnold, 
At 10.49, SIX SHILLIAGS AND EIGHTPENO 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Mana; a) Mr. weecy BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 8, AUMA 
Messrs. Wi son Birrett, odin Wi tard, c. Bases ag F. Cooper, 
Hudson, Huntlev, Daone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. ; 
Mesdanies Eastlake, Vinceut, Dickens, Bruno, Cook, Ormsby, &c. 
_Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERKOR. 














TRAND THEATRE. 
Sule Lessee and M Mra. SWAS 
MiSs MINNIE PALME. ted 


Every Hawt hartge 2 at8.15, MY SWEETHEART, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by TWO PHOTOGRAPHS, 





TOOLE’ S THEATRE. 
Lessee srk aR gh om J. L. TOOLs. 


A MINT OF MONEY. 
At 9. 45, PAW CLAWDIAN, 

Messrs. J. L, Toole, John Billington, E, D, Werd, G. Shelton, W. Chees- 
man, R. Mackenzie, W. Brunton, and H. Westland; Mescames Morice 
linden, E. Johnstone, E, Thorne, ht. Erskine, Kempster, Wallis, &c, 


ry quadiedl at oF 15, 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Geto Sapee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORXE. 
Every ev; at Q, Co! BION, 
Preceded, at 8, by AN OLD MASTER, 





GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corrosive —Flexible — Daramie  atantins itself 
to any Handwri 
Price 6d. each; coe ni 7d, 

With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete -__ - " 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Bilver Pooket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete- - 5s. 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - + = a 6d 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - - - - + 208. 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, | = 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY receive 
this volume for 7s. Prospectus with Contents of the Series post-free on 
application. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
Williams & Hepaszs, 14, Heprietta-street, Eameotn, Lendon ; 


on 

a Beetertch-streot, Balower MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

T HE TOPS of the MOUN TAINS. Tee original, best, and moot Ubesal. 
Gen. viil. 5. Price 3s, 6d. P a Ly-wer No extra charge tor ‘time given. 

Unstreted Pricea ealogne MOEDER. cularsof terms, post-free. 


248,249,350, Tottenham-coyrt-road, and iss 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 


London: REMINGTON & CO., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


A simple and legible stenographic running haud with joined vowels, 
which anybody may learn in a few hours with no other aid than the book 
affords. 

Second Edition, with Course of Lessons and Key for Self-Instruction, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
London: FIMPEIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 








March 17th, 18°4.—BRONCUITIS, COUGHS, and COLDS, 
Mrs, SHEPHERD, 19, South Saint David-street, Edinburgh, writes :— 
“I have always recommended 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


to my friends for Bronchitia, ©, » and Colds, and received as grateful 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH eo TRoy taste pleasant! 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


'y- 
Price 1s, lad. per box, of all Druzgists. 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 


To H.RB.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
By the Rev. J. I, MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crewn 8¥0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, BRAND & Co. 18 OWN SAUCE, 


** it brings togetherinfermation not contained in any single work extant.” 
_Lond m : |: FAMUEL BaosTerR & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row- a 


Wy eat is the GOOD of LIFE ASSUR-| 


ANCE? A Discussion, with Remarks on Tontine Schemes. By 
G.G.C. Post-free on anprication to the IMPERIAL LIFE OFFicé, 1, Old 
Broud,stroet, E.C,, and 22, Pall-mall, S, W. 























Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED D MEATS & ¥ YORK & GAME PIES. 
Hi8SENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, _ 


paax IX FLxE OFFICE, Lowman» § STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Ratablished 17: 
Eogurenees eguipet Loce by Fire and Lightning effected {a all paste of the | 








sa (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

Ven ane reget me envious 3. Baoouine.n, Serta | PECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 

BRITISH INSULITE CO. ‘BE orapperttanaliee poll 
(LIMITED), 





20, Coleman § Street, London, E.C., CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


OLE ADDER 
4 11, LITTLE STAN HOPE STREET 
“INSULITE: ~SGOODS. MAYFAIR, W. ’ 
Also Makers of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 


e most improved description. oaianes Penh AS Ret emer AS ERS, wef oe am Fe me 
Apply to the Company for Illustrated Catatogues, Trade 
fl Terms, and Price Lists. 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, 


UNSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND3,——ON LAND OR WATER, 
AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION | 
of any Accidcntal Assurance Company. 
CHAINMAN .. « .. HAKVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFrFice—%, GRAND apy 9 aaa CHA RILNG CROSS ; 


NEAD OFrFice—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. Vian, Secretary. a 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocos. 


‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W, Stoppasr, F.I.0., F.0.9., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


“Tf 1 ared, there is no nicer or more wholesome ion of Cocoa.” 
PRES OP : Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassa1u. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCcOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded “to J. &. FRY & SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS, 


gee pted Spectacles are the cause of most cases of blindness and defective vision, 
I 





BRYANT & M4"*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 




















LA AN 8.8., Oculist Optician, la QP BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
the daptation >| aOR: ie his especial and a stud: ; ards of thirty years. Testimonials from 
us Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, fore tourist 





saatang, Ste : ., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known to 
‘amphlet conpaiang valuable s estions, post- 
— 7 @ity Branches—6, PO POULTRY TRY, aud 22, PENCHUROH STREET, B.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COv’S NEW BOOKS. 








Now ready, with Two Portraits, 2 vols., Demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


CHIEFLY TOLD IN 


HIS OWN LETTERS. 


Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 


“ The book is quite a uniqu 
“A very memorable and 


ue piece of._biograph: ‘ 
at wns story tS told i in these page 
twenty-five years ago will ever lose the c 


Lm deeply interesting book.”’—Spectator. 
. None who ever saw that wistful face and heard that real voice in the chapei of Lincoln’s-inn 
of a personality Which is a beautiful vision for evermore.”—Christian World. 





DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR. 
Sketches for a Historical Picture by MORITZ BUSCH. 


Translated from the German by WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of ‘‘ William I., German Emperor,” “ The Battle of Berlin,” &c. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo, 18s. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE CUP: and THE FALCON. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Port LAUREATE. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


SAMOA: a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before; together with 


Notes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three_other Islands in the Eacific. 
ith a 








By GEORGE TURNER, LL.D., of the London_Missionary Society. 
Preface by E. B. TYLOR, F.R.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Dr. Turner has therefore done well to lighten our darkness with regard to this 
romantic and richly fertile Polynesian cluster, concerning which he can speak out of 
the fullness of a forty years’ intimate acquaintance. . e result is a useful 
book of descriptive sociology, such as we seldom get, from an equally competent first- 
hand observer.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


POETRY of MODERN GREECE: Specimens and Extracts. 
Translated by FLORENCE McPHERSON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, THE COLLECTED WORKS of. 


(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo, 
5s. each volume. 
1. MISCELLANIES. With an Po gon, em Essay ov JOHN MorLEY.— 
2. ESSAYS.—3. POEMS.—4. ENGLI PRESEN TATIVE 
MEN. —5. CONDUCT of at and SOCIETY an SOLITUDE.—6. LET- 
TERS: and SOCIAL AIM 
** Messrs. Macmillan’s edition in the advantage of an introductory essay by Mr. 
John Morley, which seems to supply precisely the information and comment which 
an English reader needs.” — Athenaeum. 


Y REV. PROFESSOR MILLIGAN. 


THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. The Croall Lecture for 
1879—80. oy, WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of ‘Aberdeen. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The argument is put with brevity and force; every page bears witness that he 
has mastered the literature of the subject. The lectures abound in striking views 
and vigorous exegesis. The lectures are full of interest. The notes are able 
and scholarly.” —Spectator. 


THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT-BOOK of. By Alfred 
DANIELL, M.A., Lecturer on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
With Ilustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE BURNETT LECTURE 
LIGHT. First Course. ON the NATURE of LIGHT. 
ae ered at Aberdeen, November, 1883, by GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, 
.S8., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, an Lucasian Professor of 
Tattenadies in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


UALS FOR STUDENTS._NEW VOLUMES. 
HEAT. By | P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E.; formerly Fellow of 


St. Peter’s Colle ge, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 8: week. 


(OURSE of INSTRUCTION in ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 
By T. JEFFREY PARKER. B.Sc. Lond., Professor of Biology in the Univer- 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ON 


sity of Otago. (Next week. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, 
Assistant Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics, of Gonv ille and Caius College, 
Jambridge; late Assistant Master at Eton. Globesvo. Part I. ELEMENTARY 
TRIGONOMETRY, 4s.6d. Part Il. HigHkrR TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 

78. 





Complete, 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.-_NEW VOLUME. 


M'HUCYDIDES. BookIV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s Co: , Cambridge. Foap, - ~. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS._NEW VOLUME. 


ee —THE RISE of the ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
ay Selections from, 1 Pook i Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and go 
H. COLSO Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Seni 
Claasicn! cal Master at peated d Grammar School. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





}ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 294;.. APRIL. Price ls. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. ~ 

HISTORIC LONDON. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

A VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA for HEALTH. 

BRITISH BUTTERCUPS. 

A SOCIAL STUDY of OUR OLDEST COLONY.—II. 

THE INVESTITURE of the NIZAM. 

A RENEGADE. (Conclusion.) 

AN OXFORD COLLEGE under JAMES I. and CHARLES I. 

REVIEW of the MONTH. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions 

ye Various Writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

dited by T. H. WARD , M.A. 4vols. New Edition. Crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN.— 

Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE.—Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTI. 

‘Mr. Ward is to be poe gg mee in having published an excellently well selected 

collection that is not only leasant resource for leisure hours, but a methodical 
handbook to a poetical oanent on.”’—Times. 








Now ready, price 1s. each; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY of LONDON. CONTINENTAL ABC RAIL- 
DICTIONARY of the THAMES. WAY GUIDE is published on the 

DICTIONARY of PARIS. ist of every month. Price is. 
HUGH CONWAY, the Author of “‘Cattep Back,”’ contributes a Short Story to 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 














Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


Che Enalish Mlustrated Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
2. 7 HE LIZARD LIGHTS by NIGHT. From a Drawing by C. Napier HEmyY. 
(Frontispiece.) 
J eee at CHARING CROSS. By Austin Dosson. With Illustrations. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
By t = AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With 


To be continued.) 
ustrations by 


4. pe aaLPRY of BRUGES. By Rose G. KINGSLEY. With Illustrations. 

5. iY -»~ of SPRING: a Poem. By WALTER CRANE. With Illustrations 
by the AuTHOR. Engraved in Facsimile. 

6. | ame VARGAS: a Mystery. By HuaH Conway. 

% _— a Poem. By H.A.H. 

8. H°* I BECAME a WAR CORRESPONDENT. By Arcitrbatbh Fornes. 

9. - ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. XIV., XV. (To be continued.) BY 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 





LONDON : MACMILLAN & CO., BEpFoRD STREET, STRAND. 
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